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1.  Interaccion  of  Influence  and  channel  for 

Leadership  Ratings  

2.  Interaction  of  Influence  and  channel  for 

Influence  Ratings  


in  the  literature  as  typical  of  leaders) . For  study  two, 
it  was  predicted  that  influence  relationships,  thus 
leadership,  would  be  conveyed  along  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communicative  channels. 

Study  one  employed  a two  (high  vs.  low  levels  of 
influence)  by  two  (high  vs.  low  levels  of  leader-like 
behavior)  design.  Three  actors  were  videotaped  engaging 

were  created  by  varying  %'erbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  of 

behaviors,  or  one  group  member  was  either  more  influential 
than  other  group  members,  engaged  in  more  leader-like 
was  both  more  influential  and  engaged  in 


two  experimental  conditions  were  created  by  presenting 
audio-visual,  visual-only,  audio-only,  or  written  trans- 


Results  supported  the  hypotheses.  Perception  of 
leadership  was  related  to  high  levels  of  influence  and  was 
more  strongly  associated  with  the  influence  factor  than 
leader-like  behavior  factor.  Influence  relationships  were 
conveyed  across  verbal  and  nonverbal  channels,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  audio-only  channel.  Results  emphasize  the 
importance  of  viewing  leadership  as  an  influence  relation 
existing  among  group  members  and  conveyed  through  verbal 


CHAPTER  I 


The  purpose  of  each  of  the  present  investigations 
is  to  provide  empirical  support  for  recently  acknowledged 
views  that  (1)  leadership  is  a relational  phenomena 
{leadership  can  exist  only  a: 

ual) . In  particular,  leadership  is  properly  conceptual- 
ised as  an  influence  relationship,  and  (2)  that  the  most 
appropriate  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  is  one 

occurring  among  group  members.  This  approach  is  called 
the  interactionist  approach.  Each  study  provides  infor- 

that  interaction  patterns  which  are  indicative  of  influence 

associated  with  the  perception  of  leadership  within  the 
group.  Study  two  demonstrates  that  group  interactions 
occurring  along  verbal  as  well  as  nonverbal  channels 
convey  influence  and  hence,  leadership  i 


leadership  in  small 


long  standing  and  at  til 
fleets  the  importance  o 


ntense.  Certainly  this  re- 
in our  lives.  We  interact  daily  in  a variety 
of  small  group  situations  (within  the  family,  in  informal 

portant  aspect  of  nearly  all  of  these  group  memberships. 

As  Hollander  (1978)  states,  “almost  any  task  related  to  an 
organized  activity  involves  leadership,  or  at  least  is 
associated  with  it.  There  is  nothing  so  central  to  the 
functioning  of  groups  or  organizations,  whether  in  govern- 
ment, industry,  or  any  other  place  in  society"  (p.  3) . 

group  process  and  small  group  structure,  leadership  has 
received  the  most  empirical  and  theoretical  a 

The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  w 
vide  a review  of  some  of  the  theoretical  a 


findings  which  have  resulted  from  years  of  work  in  this 
area.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  twofold:  (1)  to 
provide  some  review  of  the  knowledge  gains  made  in  this 

failings  of  this  work  in  an  effort  to  provide  a rationale 
for  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  present  investi- 

particular  an  influence 


useful  approach 


tionlst  approach.  It  is  suggested  here  that  some  of  the 
failings  of  earlier  work  center  around  the  inappropriate 
choice  of  an  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  (e.g., 
the  trait,  style,  behavioral,  and  situational  approaches) . 

ership  or  due  to  an  inaccurate  conception  of  the  nature  of 
leadership.  With  regard  to  this  definitional  problem, 

agreement  regarding  the  nature  of  leadership  (Gibb,  1969; 

prior  to  1949.  More  recently,  others  have  noted  that 
there  are  practically  as  many  definitions  of  leadership  as 
there  are  leadership  theories,  and  nearly  as  many  of  those 
as  there  are  psychologists  working  in  the  field  (Fiedler, 
1971,  p.  1) . The  investigations  reported  here  should 
serve  to  clarify  the  nature  of  leadership. 


and  Approaches  to 


Trait  approach,  at  least  among  psychologists,  the 
earliest  and  most  actively  pursued  approach  to  the  study 
of  leadership  involved  the  search  for  leadership  traits. 
This  approach  encompassed  hundreds  of  studies  in  which 
leadership  theorists,  largely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  attempted  to  identify  those  personality  or  other 
individual  attributes  which  accounted  for  the  leadership 


see  Cartwright  a Zander,  1968;  Gibb, 


Hollander  a 


carried  with  it  an  underlying  conception  of  what  leadership 
was.  The  ability  to  behave  as  a leader  was  assumed  to  be 
based  upon  some  underlying,  unitary  attribute  (trait)  or 

a quality,  characteristic,  or  predisposition  which  ac- 
counted for  why  some  individuals  rose  to  positions  of 
leadership,  which  was  presumed  to  distinguish  leaders  from 

across  variations  in  time  and  situation  (Fiedler  & Cheniers, 
1974;  Shaw,  1976). 


been  disappointing.  Within  the  leadership 
sistencies  across  investigations  were  foun 


leaders  and  leadership  situations,  traits  which  appeared 
to  distinguish  leaders  in  general  from  non-leaders)  the 
correlations  obtained  most  often  tended  to  be  low  (Cart- 
wright s Zander,  1968;  Gibb,  1969;  Hollander  6 Julian, 

eluded  among  those  traits  found  to  correlate  at  least  to 
some  extent,  with  leadership  were  the  following:  in  gen- 
eral the  leadership  status  was  more  often  than  not 


associated  with  superior  intelligence , scholarship,  in- 
sight and  knowledge  o£  how  to  get  things  done.  In  con- 
trast to  non-leaders,  leaders  tended  to  be  -ore  original, 
they  had  greater  verbal  fluency,  were  more  persistent, 
more  self-confident,  more  responsible,  dependable,  and 

excel  (Stogdill,  1948) . Other  reviews  of  tr 

in  terms  of  personality  traits,  that  there  ; 
personality  pattern  for  leaders  regardless  c 
or  the  type  of  leadership  situation,  is  not 

which  involves  the  search  for 
fied  personality  traits  does  not  appear 
Both  the  approach  and  the  underlying  vit 
have  been  largely  abandoned  by  current  social  scientists. 
Numerous  studies  within  this  tradition  failed  altogether 
to  find  any  consistent  pattern  of  traits  which  character- 
ised leaders  (Gibb,  1969).  Those  classes  of  traits  whic) 

e approaches,  there  were  a few 
leadership,  when  the  situation  is  taken  into  account, 


defined 


leadership  and  focused  attention  instead  on  the  types  of 
motivational  and  behavioral  tendencies  associated  with 
different  types  of  leaders  or  styles  of  leadership.  Thus, 

focused  on  these  differences  in  terms  of  both  the  internal 
motives  and  the  behavioral  tendencies  of  leaders.  Second, 

leadership  behavior  on  group  interaction  and  outcome  var- 
group  productivity  and  satis- 

le  term  "leadership  style." 

, some  investigators  have  used 
:o  refer  to  the  leader's  typical 

define  leadership  style  in  terms  of  the  consistent  pattern 
of  behavior  exhibited  when  one  attempts  to  influence  the 
activities  of  others.  Attempts  to  influence  may  be 

behavior  is  developed  over  time,  eventually  coming  to  be 
Known  as  the  leader's  style  or  leadership  personality. 

This  type  of  definition  defines  leadership  style  in  term3 
of  the  consistencies  in  the  behavior  of  the  leader.  Other 
investigators  (Fiedler,  1971,  for  example)  define  leader- 
ship style  in  terms  of  both  leader  and  follower  behavior 


confusion  with  regard  to  t: 
According  to  Fiedler  (1971 


that  behavior . Thus,  leadership  style  refers  to  rela- 
tively consistent  systems  of  interacting  with  others  in 
subordinate  positions  (Fiedler,  1971,  p.  10).  Leadership 
style  refers  to  a consistent  pattern  of  behavioral  inter- 
action among  both  leader  and  non-leaders.  Further, 

Fiedler  relates  these  consistencies  of  interaction  to  the 
motivational  system  of  the  individual  leader  (that  is, 
individuals  may  tend  to  be  more  relationship  motivated  or 

While  there  remains  some  disagreement  regarding 
the  term  "leadership  style,"  this  approach  to  the  study  of 
leadership  was  not  specifically  aimed  at  clarifying  the 
nature  of  leadership  itself.  Rather,  the  assumption  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  that  leadership,  regardless  of  the 
particular  leadership  style  employed,  involved  either  an 
influence  relationship  (among  the  powerful  and  their 
subordinates)  or  attempts  at  influence.  The  goal  of  this 

leadership  styles  had  on  group  interaction,  productivity, 
and  satisfaction.  Frequently,  the  assumption  was  made 
that  although  leadership  could  take  many  styles  or  forms, 
there  was  one  ideal  style  which  was  most  effective  across 
a variety  of  situations. 

Numerous  studies  have  followed  the  approach  of 
Lewin  et  al.  (1939)  in  examining  the  effects  of  varieties 


findings  have  been  replicated.  Results  of  leadership 
style  investigations  have  shown  that  markedly  different 
patterns  of  small  group  interaction  and  outcome  factors 
emerge  as  a function  of  differences  in  leadership  style. 
Such  differences  include  variations  in  the  levels  of  group 
member  hostility,  aggression,  scapegoating  and  reported 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  various  qualitative  differences 
in  group  productivity  resulting  as  a function  of  auto- 
cratic, democratic,  and  1. 

{Lewin,  Lippitt,  6 White, 
differences  in  error  rate. 


re  leadership  styles 
e required  for  task 


function  of  authoritarian  versus  non-authoritarian  leader- 
ship in  small  groups  (Shaw,  1955) . Summarising  this  re- 
search, Shaw  (1976)  notes  that  in  most  investigations, 
despite  the  variety  of  terminology  used  to  describe  the 
leadership  style,  researchers  are  dealing  essentially  with 
comparisons  of  directive  and  non-directive  leadership 
styles.  Further,  Shaw  reports  that  the  results  concerning 
group  member  reactions  to  those  group  leadership  styles 


groups  tested.  That  is,  members  of  groups  with  non- 
directive leaders,  as  compared  to  those  with  directive 
lenders,  tend  to  react  more  positively  to  the  group  (1976, 
p.  278).  Evidence  regarding  the  group's  productivity 
shows  less  consistency  across  situations  although  it  does 


appear  that  in  general  the  non-directive  led  groups  are 
less  productive  than  the  directive  led  groups  when  produc- 
tivity differences  are  obtained  (Shaw,  1976,  p.  279). 

This  approach  to  leadership  has  and  continues  to 
be  useful  (particularly  within  applied  settings)  in  terms 
of  delineating  certain  basic  styles  of  leadership  and  in 
finding  commonalities  across  a wide  range  of  situations  in 
terms  of  style  effects  on  group  interaction  and  outcome 
variables.  Useful  as  this  approach  has  been  and  continues 


leadership  stylas 
of  leadership  or 

situations . This 


to  identifying  the  effects  of  vat 
, it  has  not  served  to  clarify  the 
identify  those  factors  associated 
emergence  of  leadership  in  small 
approach  took  for  granted  that  ce 


behaviors  were  grouped  to  define  a particular  leadership 
style.  The  focus  was  then  placed  on  the  effects  these 
styles  had  on  outcome  variables  such  as  group  productivity 
and  satisfaction.  So  attempt  was  made  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  leadership. 


Behavioral  approach.  The  next  approach  which  can 
be  identified  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  leadership 
has  as  its  primary  goal  the  identification  of  leadership 
behaviors.  This  particular  tradition,  if  it  may  be  called 


that,  is  not  as  clearly  distinguished  within  the  litera- 
ture as  a distinct  leadership  approach  as  are  the  trait 
and  style  approaches.  The  primary  intent  of  this  approach 


identify  t! 


5 define  leadership,  to 

eristics  of  behaviors) 
which  are  consistently  found  in  leaders  across  a variety 
of  situations  and  which  consistently  distinguish  leaders 
from  non- leaders.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  there 
is  a set  of  behaviors  which  define  leadership  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  exhibited  by  all  leaders,  across  situations, 
and  are  exhibited  only  by  leaders.  This  approach  then  is 
analogous  to  the  earlier  trait  approach  which  focused  on 
identification  of  leader  traits.  The  behavioral  approach 
no  doubt  arose  out  of  the  failure  of  the  trait  approach 
and  from  the  impetus  provided  by  the  style  approach  which 
had  already  begun  to  focus  on  behavior.  Unlike  the  style 
aporoach  however,  the  behavioral  approach  is  directed  at 
clarifying  the  nature  of  leadership  and  at  specifying 
which  individuals,  by  virtue  of  their  behavior,  will 
emerge  or  be  perceived  of  as  leaders. 

This  approach  to  leadership  rests  on  the  distinct 
conception  of  leadership  as  a set  of  behaviors  engaged  in 
by  the  leader.  The  leader  is  one  who  behaves  like  a 
leader  (Fiedler,  1971) . Many  research  theorists  have 
accepted  (either  theoretically  or  operationally)  this 
definition  of  leadership.  This  behavioral  definition  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  used  definitions.  In  Carter's 
(1953)  summary  of  various  alternative  definitions  of 
leadership,  he  indicates  that  he  preferred  the  definition 
of  leader  as  “one  who  engages  in  leadership  behaviors." 


Fiedler  (1971)  argued  that  leadership  should  be  defined  in 
terms  of  acts  and  behaviors  and  has  used  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  in  his  own  theoretical  and  empirical 
work:  the  "leader  is  the  person  who  acts  like  a leader,” 


task  of  directing  and  coordinating  t£ 
activities"  (p.  2) . Hemphill  (1952) 
behavioral  definition  of  leadership: 


ask-relevant  group 
similarly  takes  a 


in  an  act  which  initiates 
of  others  as  part  of  the  process 
problem”  (cited  in  Gibb,  1969,  pj 


ae  interaction 
if  solving  a mutual 
214-215) . Leaders  are 
identified  as  those  who  engage  in  leadership  behaviors  or 
by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  they  engage  in  such 
leadership  acts.  Other  researchers  using  this  conception 
of  leadership  include  those  who  use  Bales'  (1951)  schema 
for  identifying  the  leader.  Leader  behavior  is  character- 
ised as  having  high  levels  of  performance  output  consisting 

integrating  statements  (Eskilson  s Wiley,  1976) . 

There  are,  however,  serious  problems  with  this  type 
of  definition.  It  in  no  way  approaches  a conceptual  defi- 
nition for  leadership.  It  is  certainly,  an  operational 
definition  with  obvious  empirical  usefulness  and  clarity, 
but  it  does  not  and  indeed  cannot  bring  the  theoretician 
any  closer  to  a conceptualisation  of  leadership.  At  the 
worst  this  type  of  definition  runs  the  risk  of  circularity: 
"What  is  a leader?  The  leader  is  the  person  who  engages 


in  leadership 

tion  of  leadership  becon 
practically  meaningless 


s leadership  behavior?  It 
s."  At  best,  this  concep- 


ten  leadership  is  defined 
>r  lists  of  specific  leadership 
approach  leads  to  a heterogeneous  mass  of 
:hat  supposedly  identify  leadership  in  the 
leadership  depends  upon  the  view 
-s  listing  leadership  behaviors"  (Shaw, 
:ther,  it  depends  upon  the  behaviors 
exhibited  by  the  particular  leader  in 
observed.  As  Gibb  (1969) 
hift  the  problem  of  definition  from  that 
leader  to  that  of  defining  leader  behavior 
;ts  has  advantages  for  particular  research- 
ers . . . but  it  offers  no  solution  to  the  definitional 
problem"  (p.  215) . In  any  case,  we  are  left  with  the 
problem  of  deciding  what  constitutes  "leadership  behavior" 
and  ultimately  this  must  be  decided  from  within  a speci- 
fied, prior,  conceptualization  of  leadership.  The  general 
category  must  be  conceptualized  or  defined  prior  to  and 
separately  from  the  identification  of  the  members  of  that 
category. 


which  happen  tc 
the  particular 
concludes,  "to 
of  defining  the 
or  leadership  e 


Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  underlying  con- 
ceptualization of  leadership  which  this  behavioral  ap- 
proach assumes,  we  may  still  go  on  to  survey  some  of  the 
findings  this  research  approach  has  offered.  "The 


approach 

situation 


psychological  literature  contains  many  analyses  which  have 
attempted  to  describe  what  it  is  that  leaders  actually  do" 
(Gibb,  1969,  p.  228),  and  such  studies  continue  up  to  the 
present.  Insofar  as  studies  within  this  tradition  at- 
tempted to  find  specific  leader  defining  behaviors,  this 
has  met  with  little  success.  The  behavioral  ap- 
s largely  failed  along  similar  lines  as  the  trait 
Research  again  points  to  the  importance  of  the 
n calling  forth  different  types  or  sets  of 
, especially  when  the  effectiveness  of 
leader  behavior  is  the  focus.  Leader  behavior  has  been 
found  to  vary  considerably  from  situation  to  situation! 
behavior  which  characterised  leaders  in  one  task  situation 
does  not  necessarily  characterize  leaders  in  others 
(Fiedler  6 Chemers,  1974).  As  in  the  search  for  leader 
traits,  research  here  indicates  the  futility  of  looking 
for  behaviors  which  would  invariably  distinguish  leaders 
from  followers.  In  general,  the  research  shows  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  types  of  behavior  exhibited  by 
leaders  and  followers,  although  often  there  do  appear  to 
be  real  differences  between  those  positions  in  terms  of 
the  frequency  with  which  certain  behaviors  (such  as 


taking  place,  offering  ideas,  initiating  procedures  for 
accomplishing  the  task,  etc.)  were  performed  (Fiedler  6 
Chemers,  1974) . Fiedler  (1971!  concludes  that  the  dif- 


considerably 


knowledge  c 
functions. 


than  we  ordinarily  assume.  Although  we  can  usually 
identify  leaders,  there  appear  to  be  no  specific  behaviors 

Although  this  approach  has  not  been  fruitful  in 
clarifying  the  nature  of  leadership,  the  approach  has  been 
useful  in  providing  lists  or  descriptions  of  leader  be- 
havior and  potential  operational  definitions  of  leadership 
based  on  those  lists.  This  approach  has  extended  our 

what  leader  behaviors  are  or  cen  be,  their 
d allowing  us  to  categorize  and  dimensional- 
o allowing  for  the  fact  that 

iss  differing  situa- 
Purther,  this  wealth  of  useful  informa- 
from  a wide  variety  of  methodologies  and 
s:  from  the  observational  studies  which 
o identify  factors  of  leader  behavior  (e.g., 
o distinguished  three  main  factors  of 
leader  behavior!  group  goal  facilitation,  individual 
performance-prominence,  and  group  sociability)  to  those 
attempts  to  describe  leader  behavior  (e.g.,  the  research 
done  at  Ohio  State  University  and  a summary  of  some  of 
that  research  by  Halpin  and  Winer,  1952,  who  found  four 
categories  which  accounted  for  all  leader  behavior:  con- 


especial  ly  i: 

research  con 
attempted  ti 


IliilfllllPL 


behavior  are  found  across  situations  and  few  behaviors  are 
found  to  consistently  distinguish  leaders  from  non-leaders 
It  is  suggested  here  that  the  major  failings  of  this  ap- 
proach center  on  the  lack  of  a clear  conceptual  or  theo- 
retical definition  of  leadership  and  the  misdirected  focus 
of  attention  on  leader  behavior  instead  of  on  the  interac- 
tion taking  place  between  leader  and  led. 

Situational  approach.  One  residue  from  the  Lewin 
et  al.  (1939)  style  approach  as  well  as  from  what  this 
author  has  called  a behavioral  approach  to  leadership  is 
t toward  viewing  the  different  contexts  in 
rship  occurs.  This  ultimately  evolved  into  the 


situational  approach  to  leadership.  1 
firm  hold  of  the  leadership  area  in  th 

to  this  new  tradition  as  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  situational  demands 
qualities,  characteristics,  and  skills 


his  approach  took 

(Hollander  s Julian, 
t approach  also  led 
evidence  pointed  to 
in  determining  the 
reguired  of  a 

leader;  traits  which  were  positively  related  to  leadership 
in  one  situation  were  often  unrelated,  if  not  negatively 
related,  to  leadership  in  another  situation  (Fiedler,  197b 
Fiedler  i Chemers,  1974;  Shaw,  1976).  Thus,  this  new 
approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  began  with  a realisa- 

iables.  The  main  focus  of  this  situational  approach  was 
the  study  of  leaders  in  different  settings  where  the 


s defined  especially  in  terms  of  variations  in 
group  task  and  group  structure  (Hollander  6 Julian,  1969, 
p.  387) . Variations  in  setting  also  included  such  things 
as  changes  in  group  member  characteristics,  the  environ- 
ment, and  outside  influences.  The  intent  was  to  find 
"families  of  situations"  within  which  the  leadership  role 
oould  be  seen  as  relatively  consistent  (Gibb,  1969). 
Situational  factors  were  seen  to  influence  not  only  the 
specific  types  of  behavior  leaders  exhibited  and  how  they 
were  valued  or  reacted  to,  the  types  of  qualities  and 
skills  required  of  a leader,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
leader,  and  the  perceptions  of  leadership,  but  such  fac- 
tors were  also  found  to  be  influential  in  the  determina- 
tion of  who  would  emerge  as  leader  (Hollander  6 Julian, 
1969 [ Shaw,  1976) . This  new  approach  to  leadership  was 
not  so  much  directed  at  clarifying  the  nature  of  leader- 
ship as  it  was  directed  at  the  identification  of  those 
situational  factors  which  affected  leadership  (in  the  ways 
s tradition  began  to  take  a 
study  of  leadership, 
n attempt  to  take  a multifactorial, 
the  study  of  leadership  can  be 
in  Piedler's  Contingency  Model  of  Leadership  Effect- 
ess.  Research  attempts  to  support  and  specify  this 
1 are  many  and  continue  a healthy  trend  in  leadership 
arch  today.  This  particular  model  has  been  developed 
n attempt  to  explain  and  predict  leader  b 


described  above)  . That  ii 
multifactorial  approach  t< 

situational  approach  t. 


primarily  leader  effectiveness, 
model  utilizes  factors  from  bot) 
approaches  as  they  interact  together.  The  key  personality 

motivation  or  tendency  toward  a particular  leadership 
style.  The  situation  is  important  insofar  as  it  is  de- 
fined to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  either  of  the  two 
personality  types  (high  LPC  scorers  and  low  LPC  scorers) . 
This  favorability-unfavorability  dimension  is  determined 
in  terms  of  three  situational  factors:  (1)  the  nature  of 
the  interpersonal  relationship  between  the  leader  and  the 
group  members,  (2)  the  task  structure  dimension,  and  (3) 
the  leader's  position  power  (Fiedler,  1971:  Fiedler  & 


ship  effectiveness  suggests  that  effectiveness  (in  terms 
of  group  performance)  is  contingent  upon  both  the  motiva- 
tional system  of  the  leader,  as  measured  by  the  LPC  scale, 
and  the  situational  favorableness  (e.g.,  the  degree  to 
which  the  leader  has  control  and  influence  in  a particular 


situation) . 

The  relationship  between  t 

studies  and  the  results  from  such  investigations  have 
indicated  that  the  situation  (as  defined  by  the  factors 
mentioned  above)  is  highly  important.  Fiedler  (1967) 


be  influenced  by  the  leader  is  conditioned  by  leader 
characteristics  but  that  the  quality  and  direction  of  this 
influence  is  contingent  on  the  situational  factors  defined 
by  group  relations  and  task  structure.  However,  given  a 
specified  situation,  Fiedler  and  others  have  found  con- 
sistent and  significant  correlations  between  the  LPC  score 
and  type  of  leader  behavior  and  group  performance  thus 
suggesting  that  LPC  is  an  index  of  certain  behavioral 
preferences  {Fiedler  & Chemers,  1974).  Generally,  the 
high  LPC  person  has  a basic  goal  to  establish  good  affec- 
tive ties  with  the  others  in  the  group  situation  (parallel 
to  what  has  been  termed  a socioemotional  type  of  leader) 
while  the  low  LFC  person's  primary  goal  is  successful 
task  accomplishment  (parallel  to  a task  leader) . The  low 
LPC  leader  is  generally  more  effective  in  situations  which 
are  either  highly  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  leader , 
whereas  the  high  LPC  leader  is  generally  more  effective  in 
situations  which  are  moderately  favorable.  As  Shaw  (1976) 
concludes,  although  there  remain  some  problems  and  un- 
answered questions,  Fiedler's  model  does  make  a promising 
beginning  toward  the  integration  of  leadership  styles  and 
situational  factors  as  determinants  of  group  effectiveness 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  Fiedler,  a great  deal 
of  other  research  has  taken  this  3ituational  or  multifac- 
torial approach  to  the  study  of  leadership.  From  this 


regarding  effects  of  situational  variables  on  leader  be- 
havior, leader  effectiveness,  and  leader  emergence  within 
small  group  situations,  leadership  performance  on  one 
type  of  task  is  essentially  unrelated  to  leadership  per- 
formance on  another  type  of  task  (Fiedler  & Chemers,  1974)* 
thus  one  cannot  really  speak  of  effective  or  ineffective 
leaders  or  leadership  styles  since  effectiveness  depends 
erms  of  leader  emergence,  the 
arch  approach  "substantially  sup- 
e contention  that  who  became  a leader  depended  in 
eon  the  nature  of  the  task"  (Hollander  a 
p.  388) . Also,  people  who  are  most  moti- 


findings  f 

vated  and  visible  within  t 
likely  to  emerge  as  the  leader  (Fiedler  & Chemers,  1974). 

reward  structures,  communication  networks,  etc.)  we  see 
that  the  increased  visibility  which  often  leads  to  leader- 
ship status  may  be  afforded  in  a variety  of  ways  within 
the  small  group  situation:  holding  a central  position 
within  a communication  network,  having  a high  participa- 
tion level  relative  to  other  group  members,  having  ob- 
viously high  status  which  may  include  being  labeled  as  an 

vidual  more  visible  than  other  group  members,  etc. 
(Bavelas,  Hasterf,  Cross  & Kite,  1965;  Fiedler  & Chemers, 
1974;  Gintr.er  4 Lindskold,  1975;  Riecken,  1958)  . 


(1969)  concluded 


understanding  leadership  behavior,  Gil 
that  "leadership  is  always  relative  ti 
246)  and  Fiedler  and  Chemers  (1974)  conclude  that  most 
differences  in  the  way  people  act  are  relatively  minor 
when  we  consider  how  much  of  their  behavior  is  determined 
by  social  context  (p.  56) . "Our  data  suggest  that  leader 
behavior  is  more  strongly  determined  by  the  situation  than 
by  what  the  individual  would  like  to  do  or  thinks  he  ought 
to  do"  (Fiedler  6 Chemers,  1974,  p.  96). 

Even  though  this  approach  was  based  upon  the 
recognition  that  the  behavior,  effectiveness,  and  emer- 

sltuation  and  that  the  definition  o 
eluded  not  only  group  structure  and  the  nature  of  the 

he  characteristics,  perceptions, 
p members,  "comparatively  little 
the  followers,  especially  in 
f emergent  leadership”  (Hollander 
ven  though  leadership  was 
ome  of  a relationship  in- 
d their  shared  situation, 
f leadership  within  this  tradition  paid  little 

.e  process  aspects  of  leadership  within  the 
.s  Hollander  and  Julian  h 
he  situational  view  made  it  appear  that  t 
e situation  were  quite  separate"  (1969,  p 


task,  but  also  included  t 
and  behaviors  of  the  grou 
attention  was  directed  to 

& Julian,  1 
beginning  t 
volving  the 


leader,  the  1 


emphasizing  "parts  o£  a process  which  are  by  no  means 
separable"  {Hollander  5 Julian,  1969,  p.  389).  This 
author  would  add  that  the  style  and  behavioral  approaches 
to  the  study  of  leadership  have  erred  in  a similar  manner. 

Interactionist  approach.  The  final  approach  to  be 
discussed  here  will  be  called  the  interactionist  approach 
to  leadership.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  a single, 
primary  trend  in  the  area  of  leadership  research  today 
since  many  of  the  traditions  already  discussed  continue  to 
enjoy  research  attention.  Additionally,  there  are  other 
approaches  to  the  study  of  leadership  in  the  current  lit- 

tions  into  leadership  training  and  an  entire  body  of  work 
focusing  on  leadership  effectiveness  per  se  (definitions 
of  effectiveness,  measures  of,  training  for  greater  leader 
effectiveness,  etc.).  Further,  accompanying  the  decrease 
in  interest  among  behavioral  scientists  within  the  last 
decade  in  small  group  research,  there  has  been  a con- 
comitant decrease  in  research  on  small  group  leadership. 
Thus,  although  one  cannot  say  that  at  present  a healthy 
research  trend  exists  in  terms  of  an  interactionist  ap- 


proach to  leadership,  one 
the  preceding  research  in 


certainly  could  say  that  much  of 


mentioned,  points 


importance 


not  the  necessity  of  taking  a new,  broader,  interactionist 
approach  to  the  study  of  leadership. 

There  appears  to  be  at  least  two  interactionist  views. 

best  be  studied  by  taking  into  account  the  contributions 
of  those  factors  explored  in  the  previous  approaches 
(e.g.,  personality  traits  and  attributes  of  leaders  and 
other  group  members,  group  member  behavior  and  leadership 
styles,  and  situational  variables)  as  they  act  alone  or 
interact  to  affect  leadership  emergence,  leader  behavior, 
leader  effectiveness,  etc.  That  is,  to  study  a particular 
aspect  of  leadership  one  would  have  to  view  all  inputs  to 
the  small  group  situation  (at  least  until  a determination 
Was  made  regarding  which  inputs  were  most  important  to 
specified  aspects  of  leadership)  as  they  act  alone  and  in 
concert.  This  approach  may  be  seen  as  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  Fiedler-like  approaches  whereby  instead  of  looking 
at  the  interplay  of  only  two  sets  of  variables,  one  must 
look  at  the  interplay  of  several  sets  of  variables  and 
attempt  to  determine  which  interactions  are  most  informa- 

systems  or  a multifactor  approach  to  leadership.  In 
essence  then,  interaction  here  refers  to  a methodological 
or  statistical  interaction  among  the  variety  of  sets  of 
relevant  variables.  Other  researchers  in  the  field  have 


perspective  and  have  in  fact  begun  to  do  such  research 
themselves  (e.g.,  Shaw  & Harkey,  1976). 

A second  approach  within  an  interactionist  per- 
spective of  leadership,  and  one  which  shares  many  simi- 
larities with  what  Hollander  (1978)  has  recently  discussed 
as  a transactional  approach  to  leadership,  involves  a dif- 
ferent methodological  focus  as  well  as  a new,  or  elaborated 
conception  of  leadership  from  those  approaches  previously 
discussed.  Within  this  approach,  in  the  attempt  to  study 
and  understand  various  aspects  of  leadership  (such  as 
emergence,  behavior,  effectiveness,  etc.)  focus  is 
directed  on  the  interaction  occurring  among  the  group 
members.  Leadership  is  seen  as  a type  of  relationship 
existing  between  people  which  is  expressed  by  the  type  of 
interaction  taking  place.  The  goals  of  research  coming 

n patterns  that  express  a perceived  leadership 
and  (2)  to  delineate  those  aspects  of  the  inter- 
action which  carry  the  most  information  in  defining  the 


nature  of  the  leadership  relationship  (e.g.,  which  aspects 
of  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  interactive,  communicative 
behaviors  specify  leadership  relationships) . A secondary 
line  of  research  within  this  approach  is  to  determine 
which  (and  in  what  manner)  personal  and  situational  var- 
iables affect  interaction  variables  and  thus  indirectly 


It  is  this  interactionist  approach  which  the 
present  writer  suggests  as  being  the  most  useful  approach 
to  the  study  of  leadership  and  which  provides  the  perspec- 
tive for  the  present  investigations.  The  value  of  this 

that  leadership  is  a relationship.  Therefore,  to  study 
leadership  one  must  view  the  behavior  of  all  individuals 
(leaders  as  well  as  followers)  during  the  process  of  in- 
relationships, the  interactions,  and  follower's  behavior 
within  the  group;  all  of  which  have  been  largely  neglected 
in  previous  approaches  to  the  study  of  leadership. 

While  a research  tradition  taking  this  approach  is 
not  yet  well  established  by  students  of  leadership,  the 

all  new.  As  Gibb  (1969)  points  out,  one  of  the  earliest 
empirical  investigations  of  leadership,  done  in  1904  by 
Turman,  assumed  something  of  this  perspective,  Various 
studies  throughout  the  leadership  literature  of  the  past, 
especially  those  using  real-life  situations,  have  also 
pointed  out  the  interactive  feature  of  leadership.  For 
example.  Gibb  (1969)  pointed  out  that  leadership  could  not 
rest  in  the  stimulus  individuals  alone,  but  necessarily 
rested  as  well  within  the  attitudes,  beliefs  and  responses 
of  the  others  toward  the  stimulus  person  (p.  269) . In 
other  words,  leadership  is  defined  within  the  interaction 


responses  t 


he  leader,  rather  than  being  defined  simply 

Others  who  have  taken  this  interactive  perspective  include 
role  theorists  for  whom  one  role  is  defined  in  part  by  its 

S-vis  each  other.  Hollander's  (1978)  recently  elaborated 
transactional  approach  similarly  emphasizes  the  relational 

isting  among  leaders  and  followers  as  they  exchange  bene- 
fits and  mutually  influence  one  another.  "Leadership  must 
include  the  reactions  of  followers"  (p.  2) . Without  re- 
sponsive followers  there  is  no  leadership  because  the 
concept  of  leadership  is  relational.  Other  contemporary 
authors  (Beckhouse,  Tanur,  Weiler  & Weinstein,  1975; 

pointed  to  the  usefulness  of  this  approach  and  suggested 
it  as  a new  perspective  for  leadership  research.  Hollander 
and  Julian  have  pointed  to  the  "greater  sensitivity  to  the 

followers,  and  the  situation"  (p.  388).  They  point  out 


redirection 


understanding  leadership  relationships  is  much  more 
formidable  than  was  earlier  assumed  (p.  388) . 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  approach  are  many 
but  the  central  argument  suggests  that  this  interactionist 

leadership  itself.  A discussion  of  the  interactionist 
approach  entails  a discussion  of  the  conception  of  leader- 


Leadership  as  an  influence  relationship.  Although 
it  has  been  shown  earlier  that  there  is  little  apparent 
agreement  regarding  the  nature  or  definition  of  leadership. 


terms  of  (1)  personality  traits  (within  the  trait  ap- 
proach) , (2)  as  a set  of  behaviors  engaged  in  by  the 

nates  (Fiedler,  1971) , as  a set  of  influence  attempts 
(Hersey  a Blanchard,  1976),  as  a process  of  influencing 
group  activities  toward  goal  setting  and  goal  achievement 
(Stogdill,  1948),  and  as  the  exertion  of  positive  (e.g. , 


desired  by  the  leader)  influence  over  the  other  group 
one  looks  closely,  it  is  this  third  view,  leadership  as 


influence*  which  appears  continually  throughout  the 
variety  of  past  leadership  approaches. 

In  Carter's  (1953)  summary  of  the  different  defi- 

that  date,  three  of  the  five  categories  of  definitions  he 
distinguished  were  clearly  associated  with  an  influence 
relationship  view  of  leadership.  Carter  (1953,  pp.  262- 
264)  listed  the  following  categories  of  leadership  defi- 
nitions: (1)  The  leader  is  the  person  who  is  the  focus  of 
group  behaviors.  The  leader  recei' 

(2)  The  leader  is  the  person  who  is  able  to  lead  the  group 
toward  its  goals.  (3)  The  leader  is  defined  as  the  person 


the  most  demonstrable  influence  upon  group  syntality. 
This  refers  to  Cattell's  (1951)  theory;  the  leader  is 
person  who  causes  syntality  change,  e.g.,  a change  in  ■ 

the  person  who  engages  in  leadership  behaviors.  Categ, 
three  above  clearly  reflects  an  operational,  not  a the: 
retical,  view  of  leadership.  This  definition,  as  Cart: 
points  out,  merely  identifies  the  occupant  of  the  "lea: 
position  and  does  not  tell  one  anything  about  the  char. 


most  influence 
depend  upon  the 


oice  of  the  question  will 

f definition  is  only  an  operation- 
alization of  an  earlier  selected  theoretical  definition  of 
leadership.  Category  five  above  essentially  defines  the 
behavioral  view  of  leadership.  But  in  categories  one,  two 
and  four,  it  is  clear  that  the  central  concept  is  success- 
ful influence  of  the  leader  over  the  group.  Leadership  is 
either  related  to  the  leader's  ability  to  make  changes  in 
group  member  behavior  such  that  group  decisions  reflect 

mance  is  altered  due  to  the  effect  of  the  leader.  While 
there  may  be  difficulties,  as  Carter  has  suggested,  with 
some  aspects  of  each  of  the  above  definitions  (e.g.,  the 

leadership  appears  well  accepted  by  ; 
the  area  (Cartwright  & Zander,  1958 ; Fiedler, 

Fiedler  h Chemers,  1974;  Gibb,  1969;  Shaw,  197* 


While  leadership  as  influence  has  obviously  been  a 
part  of  the  conception  of  leadership  for  some  time  (Cowley, 
1928,  stated  that  the  leader  was  one  who  succeeded  in 
getting  others  to  follow  him!  many  researchers  in  the 


ship  in  terms  o 


only  recently  begun  to  acknowledge  or 
Gibb  (1969)  concluded  his  review  of 
i to  leadership  over  the  years  with 

: influence  is  ex- 
(p.  212) . Tedeschi 


the  concept  of  leading 
e individual  upon  anot) 


development"  (p.  58: 

direction  of  interest  in  leadership  toward  processes  sue) 

Fiedler  and  Chemers  (1974)  recently  suggested  that  the  tv 
most  important  threads  running  through  nearly 
ship  definitions  were:  (1)  that  leadership  is 

unevenly  distributed  and  (2)  that  there  can  be 
in  isolation,  that  followers  must  either  explicitly  or 

between  leaders  and  followers  (p.  4).  "Above  all,  leader- 
ship is  a relationship.  More  specifically,  it  is  a 
relationship  based  on  one  person's  power  and  influence 
over  others"  (Fiedler,  1971,  p.  2). 

ship  is  an  influence  relationship  and  this  brings  the  dis- 


t approach  to  i 

studied  by  looking  at  the  leader 
terms  of  leader  traits,  behavior 
the  situation,  if  one  neglects  te 


idy  of  leadership.  It  is 
focuses  on  just  that 
fluence  relationships  are 
le  communicative  process 
Leadership  can  not  be 
alone  (whether  it  be  in 
ar  leadership  style)  nor 


spective,  c 


different  from  tl 
leader  behavior  • 
non-leader  would 


i of  their  responses  to 
surprising  that  other 
have  met  with  failure  with  regard  to  clarifying 

me  would  not  necessarily  expect  leaders  to 
1 non-leaders  (by  trait  or  behavior)  or  for 

it  one  would  expect,  given  this  view  of  leader- 
lat  the  relationship  between  leader  and  led 

I . , the  relationships  between  leader 
different  from  the  relationships  ex- 


isting among  non-leaders) . 

This  interactionist  approach  is  essentially  the 
same  as  Hollander's  (1978)  transactional  approach.  Hol- 
lander argues  that  this  is  the  approach  which  leadership 


leadership  theorists 


have  argued  that  a new  approach 
should  be  taken  to  the  study  of  leadership.  Further, 
failures  of  previous  approaches  suggest  that  new  direc- 
tions to  the  study  of  leadership  must  be  taken.  And 
finally,  the  concept  of  leadership  itself  necessitates  the 
choice  of  an  approach  which  focuses  on  the  group  interac- 

fines  the  nature  or  existence  of  an  influence  or  leader- 
ship relationship. 

The  final  section  of  this  chapter  will  provide  a 
brief  survey  of  studies  which  have  focused  on  interac- 

actually  been  done  from  the  interactionist  perspective, 

in  its  entirety  as  the  focus  for  statements  about  leader- 

to  specific  aspects  of  follower  behavior  in  either  defin- 

Gibb  (1969)  cites  one  study  by  Krout  (1942)  who  reported 
the  case  of  an  engineer  turned  cult  leader.  Calling  him- 
self "The  Great  I Am,”  he  is  said  to  have  marshaled 

apparent  that  the  man  was  insane,  instead  of  being  labeled 
a madman  he  became  a leader  to  large  numbers  of  people. 


g labeled  a 


madman,  versus  a leader,  was  in  the  attitudes  and  re- 
sponses of  the  followers  toward  him.  A more  recent  study 
similarly  points  to  the  role  of  the  follower  in  terms  of 
emergent  leader  behavior.  Beckhouse  et  al.  (1975)  found 
that  leadership  behavior  was  a joint  function  of  situa- 
tional factors,  individual  predispositions,  and  the  fol- 
lowers’ responsive  behaviors.  When  subjects  (previously 

pushed  to  lead  by  the  followers,  they  led.  When  they  were 


positive  and  negative  reinforcement  of  the  leader's  verbal 
behavior  by  other  group  members  has  the  effect  of  either 
decreasing  or  increasing  leader  behavior  (Bavelas,  Hastorf, 
Gross  & Kite,  196S;  Pepinsky,  Hemphill  s Shevitz,  1958). 
Studies  which  have  focused  on  other  aspects  of  leader  and 

relative  rates  of  group  member  participation  occurring 
over  the  course  of  the  entire  interaction.  Time  and  again 
the  emergence  or  perception  of  leadership  is  linked  to  the 
individual  group  member  having  the  highest  level  of  par- 
ticipation (Sorrentino  & Boutillier,  1975;  Stang,  1973; 
Stein,  Geis  & Damarin,  1973).  Burke  (1974)  has  linked 
leadership  not  just  to  relative  rates  of  participation  but 
to  the  control  of  the  communicative  interaction  in  the 
group.  Leaders  were  more  active  than  followers  in  taking 


concern,  but  where  attention  was  focused  on  the  group 
interaction  include  the  following.  Bales'  (1951)  classic 

This  system  certainly  allows  for  categorization  of  leader 
behavior  in  isolation  but  also  allows  categorization  of 

defining  relationships  among  group  members.  Bales  and 
Strodtbeck  (1951)  examined  group  interactions  in  terms  of 

problem  solving.  Similar  work  on  phases  in  group  develop- 
ment has  been  done  by  Bennis  and  Shepard  (1956).  Both  of 
these  phase  development  analyses  could  be  re-examined  in 

Even  among  communication 
terms  of  interaction  analysis  of 
quite  recent  and  is  rather  sparse.  T1 
search  has  occurred  only  within  the  li 
1978) . This  relatively  new  approach 
perspective)  places  emphasis  on  the  oi 
sequences  of  interaction  which  either 


le  pragmatic 


the  few  interactive  studies  of  leadership,  Bell  (1978)  has 

between  leader  and  led  in  small  groups  with  either  task- 
oriented  leaders  or  relation-oriented  leaders.  Though  not 
directly  related  to  the  study  of  leadership,  communication 
researchers  have  developed  a variety  of  category  systems 
(content  analysis  schemes)  for  analysing  interactive  be- 
haviors, some  of  which  might  be  seen  as  being  related  to 
leadership.  Systems  have  been  developed  to  look  at  pro- 
conflict management  (e.g.,  Ellis  S Fisher,  1975).  Cate- 
of  various  types  of  relationships  created  or  expressed 

this  research  (e.g.,  Rogers  & Farace,  1975)  focuses  on 

ich  are  related  to  an  interactant's  at- 
(by  means  of  one-up  communication  pat- 

r attempt  to  be  equivalent  (by  use  of 
s communication  patterns) . 

interactions.  With  the  exception  of  Stein's  (1975)  in- 


and  nonverbal  channels,  few  studies  deal  with 


leadership  per  se.  Most  of  th< 
nonverbal  behavioral  aspects  o 


seen  to  be  related  to  the  concept  of  leadership  insofar  as 
they  deal  with  behavior  patterns  which  are  indicative  of 
influence  relationships.  Perceived  dominance  has  been 
associated  with  attempted  and  successful  interruptions 
(Folger  & Sillars,  1977;  Henley,  1977),  taking  relaxed  and 


arms  akimbo  body  postures  (Mehrabian, 
another's  space  and  pointing  (Henley, 


in  group  or  interpersonal  settings  has  been  associated 


presumed  to  have  a greater  need  to  monitor  the  expressive 
behavior  of  the  other  (the  high  power  individual)  in  order 


enables  the  low  power  person  to  indicate  that  she  or  he  is 
attentive  to  the  higher  power  person  (Exline,  1974). 
Finally,  high  power  is  also  associated  with  having  ones 
gestural  behaviors  or  body  postures  matched.  Persons  in 
agreement  and  persons  of  lower  power  will  unconsciously 
reflect  the  behaviors  of  those  in  power  according  to 


This  concludes  a review  of  the  leadership  litera- 
ture in  terms  of  the  conceptions  of  and  approaches  to 
leadership.  A brief  review  of  literature  covering  the 

approaches  to  the  study  of  leadership  has  been  provided. 
The  value  as  well  as  the  problems  associated  with  each  of 

promise  for  future  leadership  research.  The  following 
sections  will  provide  a brief  summary  and  a more  specific 
rationale  than  that  provided  in  these  sections  for  studies 


Rationale  and  statement  of  Hypotheses 


study  1.  The  purpose  of  Study 


stration  that  perceptions  of  leadership  rest  more  upon 
eviously  described  as  "leader-lihe"  be 


among  interacting  individuals  where  the  behavior  o 
leader  and  follower(s)  must  be  taken  ii 
as  "leaders"  make  influence  attempts  within  the  interac- 

role  of  each  is  in  part  defined  by  the  role  of  the  other. 
In  this  case,  the  role  of  leader  (offering  advice,  making 

behavior,  etc.)  is  fulfilled  when  followers  adopt  their 
role  in  accepting  or  agreeing  to  these  influence  attempts 

that  leadership  could  be  defined  or  characterized  by  re- 
ferring solely  to  the  behavior  of  the  leader  (see  Bales, 

individuals  who  engage  in  such  leader-like  behavior  as: 
offering  ideas  and  advice,  making  suggestions,  interpret- 
high degree  of  participation  and  visibility,  etc.,  without 


this  conception  of  leadership  has  bet 
providing  detailed  descriptions  of  t! 


however,  it  has  not  provided  a ciear,  cross-situational 

plagued  by  generation  of  list  after  list  of  "leader"  be- 
havior since  the  behavior  of  leaders  can  change  markedly 


from  one  situation  to  another  and  from  one  leader  to 
another.  This  problem  exists  because  this  is  an  incom- 

is  misdirected  at  the  behavior  of  one  individual  alone, 
the  leader,  where  it  should  be  placed  o) 


what  does  not  change  ; 
between  group  members. 

Thus,  leadership  does 


cross  situations  is  the  relationship 
That  is,  the  relationship  between 

Although  theoretically  sound,  the  influence  con- 
ception of  leadership  has  received  little  empirical  atten- 

men  each  and  assigned  each  group  a variety  o 
and  third  sessions.  After  each  session. general  socio 


one  question  designed  to  discover  each  group  member's 
judgment  of  the  behavior  influencing  the  group.  Specific- 
ally, each  member  was  asked  the  following  question,  "some 
groups  are  so  closely  knit  that  the  removal  of  any  one 
person  changes  its  complexion.  For  which  persons,  if  any. 


group  member  chosen  most  frequently  was  seen  as  being  the 

would  judge  to  have  been  leaders  in  each  of  the  last  two 
sessions  (members  received  no  specific  definition  of 
leadership) . In  addition  to  these  group  member  judgments, 
independent  observers  had  been  instructed  to  observe  each 
session  and  code  the  behaviors  of  each  of  the  participants. 
Gibb  found  that:  (1)  the  participants'  responses  to  the 
influence  question  identified  the  same  individuals  as 
those  who  were  behaviorally  identified  by  the  outside 
observers  as  leaders.  The  correlation  obtained  between 
these  two  items  was  .80.  (2)  Participant  and  observer 

judgments  of  leader  also  correlated  .80.  Thus,  this  is 
one  study  which  succeeded  in  making  an  empirioal  link 
between  leadership  and  influence.  However,  even  this 
study  may  be  considered  weak  to  the  extent  that  the  ques- 
tion asked  of  the  participants  to  determine  the  most 

that  a true  influence  relationship  existed  among  the 
participants.  That  is,  selecting  the  individual  group 
member  "whose  removal  from  the  group  would  most  change  the 


I|B  “lari -2? 


that  it  is  group  member  three  (the  designated  leader)  who 
is  in  fact  chosen  as  group  leader.  Thus,  hypothesis  five 


is  a test  of  that  basic  assumption. 

HSi  The  group  member  designated  as  leader  (group 
member  three)  will  receive  significantly  higher 

of  the  cells  in  which  there  is  a designated  leaden 
specifically,  in  cells  two,  three  and  four. 


n behind  both  studies  one 

f leadership  as  an  influence  relationship  existing 
group  members  and  expressed  by  group  members'  inter- 
By  definition,  influence  can  only  be 


examined  within  the  context  of  a relationship  or  interac- 
tion among  individuals.  However,  the  elements  of  in- 
fluence and  interactive  behavior  may  be  stressed  separate^ 
and  this  is  what  studies  one  and  two  purport  to  do.  That 


is,  study  one  emphasizes  that  leadership  exists  a 
be  perceived  within  the  small  group  interaction  w 
individual  has  greater  influence  over  the  other  g 
members.  Leadership  is  defined  primarily  a! 
relationship  existing  among  interacting  individuals  (al- 
though not  all  influence  relationships  constitute  leader- 

for  the  proposition  that  leadership  is  properly  conceptual- 


influence  relationship. 


f leadership,  ' 


h influence, 
der  may  engage 


given  for  the  perception  o 
examine  more  specifically  the  means  by  wh 

in  many  different  types  of  behavior  which  have  the  result 
of  eliciting  or  causing  a change  in  a variety  of  follower 
behavior.  In  this  case,  the  influence  conveying  behaviors 

the  purpose  of  study  2 was  to  demonstrate  that  influence, 
and  hence  leadership,  may  be  conveyed  both  verbally  and 

the  influence  relationship  is  actually  conveyed  to  ob- 

study  deals  with  the  following  question:  to  what  extent 
does  each  communicative  channel  (verbal  and  nonverbal) 


recently  developing  trends  in  small  group  and  leadership 
research.  These  trends  include  the  increasing  attention 


measures  of  group  goal  accomplishment  and  group  satisfac- 


human  communication  (that  is  focus- 
s nonverbal  communication  in  var- 

: is  communication  research- 
t part  (e.g.,  Burke,  1974)  Gouran,  1973; 

; Spillman  et  al.,  1978)  who  are  presently 
e ongoing,  communicative  process 
variables  o£  small  group  interaction  and  emergent  leader- 
ship, However,  the  classic  work  of  Robert  Bales  (1951)  in 
terms  of  content  analyses  schemes  for  interaction  process 
is  the  foundation  for  much  of  this  research.  An  example 
of  work  in  this  area  includes  Bell's  (1978)  investigation 

lowers  were  analyzed.  Bell  found  a pattern  within  groups 
with  relation-oriented  leaders  (but  no  identifiable  pat- 
terns within  groups  with  task-oriented  leaders)  such  that 
leader's  "tension  release”  was  followed  by  nonleader  mem- 
ber's "tension  release."  While  it  does  not  appear  that 
interaction  process  analysis  of  leadership  has  received 
e empirical  work  of  social  psycholo- 


gists have  demonstrated  that  people  can  and  do  communicate 


e,  interruptions. 


patterns,  speech  volume  a 

eludes  facial  expressions,  the  type  and  amount  of  eye 
contact,  head  nods  and  shakes,  hand  gestural  activity, 
body  position  orientation  and  shifts,  etc.) . Although  the 

not  always  been  so  with  regard  to  nonverbal  b 
particularly  in  regard  to  certai 
leadership  within  the  context  of 

just  begun  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  nonverbal  (espe- 
cially vocalic  and  kinesic)  channels  convey  information 
and  the  types  of  information  such  channels  are  capable  of 
conveying.  However,  we  do  know  that  each  of  these  chan- 


send  and  receive  messages  on  them  (Burgoon  & Saine,  1978* 
Weitz,  1974).  Some  theorists  have  even  argued  that  the 
majority  of  the  information  (e.g. , over  65%)  we  send  and 
receive  is  conveyed  on  the  nonverbal  channels,  as  opposed 
to  the  verbal-content  channel  (Birdwhistell,  cited  in 


A few  investigators  within  the  area  of  leadership 
have  begun  to  look  at  nonverbal  behavior  and  in  particular, 

example,  Stein  (1975)  has  demonstrated  that  subject-ob- 
servers were  able  to  accurately  identify  emergent  leader- 
ship within  a group  when  provided  with  the  following  types 

by  the  presentation  of  audio-video  tapes  of  small  group 
interaction,  (b)  verbal  content  and  relative  percent  par- 
ticipation information  provided  by  written  transcripts  of 
the  group  interaction,  (c)  kinesic  channel  information 
only  as  provided  by  the  video-only  (no-sound)  condition, 
and  (d)  a filtered  speech  condition  accompanied  by  the 
visual  channel  which  provided  kinesic  channel  information 

content  information,  to  the  observer  subjects.  Stein 
concluded  that  his  study  provided  the  first  direct  evi- 

leaders.  Although  Stein  did  demonstrate  that  observers 
can  make  accurate  (accuracy  was  defined  in  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  the  judgments  or  choices  of  leadership  made  by 
the  actual  group  members)  judgments  of  leadership  based 

"leadership"  that  is  being  dealt  with  since  he 
evidence  of  an  influence-relationship.  The  stu 
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students  enrolled 


basic  speech  courses  at  Cleveland  State  University  and 


Procedure.  Upon  arrival  at  an  experimental  lab# 
subjects  were  assigned  in  pairs,  on  a random  basis,  to 


perimental  testing  room  each  subject  took  a seat  at  a 
table.  The  seats  were  divided  by  a curtain  partition  to 


reduce  interaction  and 
Subjects  were  then  told 


the  experimenter  was  inter- 
videotaped  small  group 


interaction.  Subjects  were  told  that  they  would  observe 
on  a videotape  TV  monitor  a small  group  interaction  which 
had  occurred  among  three  fellow  students.  Following  ob- 
servation of  the  interaction,  they  were  told  that  they 
would  be  asked  to  respond  to  a brief  questionnaire  regard- 
ing what  they  had  just  observed.  Subjects  then  read  and 


informed 


Subjects  were  then  requested  to  pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  TV  monitor  and  to  the  experimenter's  instruc- 


act  with  each  other  in  any  way.  At  this  time,  subjects 
were  exposed  to  one  of  four  versions  (comprising  the  four 
experimental  conditions)  of  a videotaped  interaction  among 


.he  videotaped  group 
administered  the  post-experi- 


e thanked  f 


he  purposes. 


Subsequent  to 
interaction,  subjects 

handout  in  their  classes  within  two  to  t 

lowing  completion  of  data  collection  of 
students  received  a written  explanation 
hypotheses  and  results  of  the  study  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated. 

ditions  subjects  observed  a videotaped  interaction  by 
means  of  a videotape  recorder  and  television  monitor, 
within  each  of  the  four  conditions,  level  of  influence  wi 

s manipulated  on  two  levels  (low 
x 2 factorial  design. 
All  four  experimental  conditions  employed  the  same  three 

theater  majors)  and  across  each  condition,  actor  and  roll 

always  played  follower  roles  in  all  conditions.  Actor 
three  always  played  the  leader  in  the  three  experimental 
conditions  where  a leader  was  designated. 


Holding  actor  and  role  assignment  constant  across 
conditions  can  provide  problems  in  interpretation  of  re- 

due  to  the  experimental  manipulations  (e.g.,  levels  of 
influence  or  leader-like  behavior)  or  the  result  of  dif- 
ferences due  to  uncontrolled-for  actor  variables  (e.g., 
actor  three  being  perceived  as  more  or  less  leader-like 
than  actors  one  and  two)  based  on  physical  appearance 
characteristics.  This  problem  may  be  eliminated  in  either 
of  two  ways.  In  terms  of  design,  actors  could  be  rotated 


through  the  roles  such  that  each  actor  played  each  role 
(or  played  at  least  one  other  role)  for  each  of  the  ex- 
perimental conditions  (thus  blocking  across  actors) . This 
procedure  was  deemed  impractical  due  to  the  time  and 
effort  involved  in  videotaping,  the  difficulty  the  actors 
had  in  learning  their  roles,  and  the  number  of  subjects 
which  would  then  be  required.  An  alternative  procedure 
involves  devising  measures  for  those  possible  effects  due 
to  uncontrolled-for  actor  variables  (these  should  be  pri- 
marily due  to  physical  appearance  since  nearly  all  be- 
haviors were  controlled  for  by  the  scripting)  and  covary- 
ing out  these  effects  from  the  effects  due  to  experimental 
manipulations.  This  statistical  solution  to  possible 
effects  due  to  actor  differences  was  deemed  most  practical 
for  the  present  investigations. 

Thus,  a 2 (low  vs.  high  levels  of  influence)  x 2 
(low  vs.  high  levels  of  leader-like  behavior)  factorial 


design  with  two  covariates  (measures  of  physical  and  task 
attraction  for  each  actor  based  on  physical  appearance 
alone)  was  used  to  analyse  for  differences  due  to  levels 
of  influence  and  leader-like  behavior,  ft  summary  of  the 
design  and  conditions  may  be  seen  in  Table  1. 

Group  Interaction  and  videotape  c 


Cleveland  S- 


fer  solutions  for  the  parking  problem  at 
e University  was  used  as  the  stimulus 
his  study.  This  topic  was  chosen  because  it 
involved  a problem  with  which  nearly  all  college  students 
were  familiar  (both  Cleveland  State  students  and  John 
Carroll  students  had  moderate  to  severe  student  parking 

The  verbal  script  for  the  small  group  interaction 
was  carefully  constructed  through  the  procedures  described 


below.  Two  volunteer  groups 
(who  did  not  participate  in 
of  the  studies)  were  asked  t 
interaction.  They  were  aske< 
parking  problem  at  Cleveland 
told  that  the  experimenter  w. 


he  later  experimental  pt 
participate  in  a small 
to  offer  solutions  for 
State  University.  They 
3 interested 


behavior 


e tape  recorded.  I 
e parking  problem  and  were  ’ 
ter  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  the  experimenter  stopped 
e discussion,  turned  off  the  tape  recorder  and  thanked 


n discussed  t 


participation. 


Each  of  the  recorded  s: 
then  transcribed.  These  transcripts  of  naturally-inter- 
acting  groups  then  provided  the  basis  for  a working  script 
to  be  used  for  the  creation  of  the  scripts  for  each  of  the 
four  experimental  conditions.  The  working  script  for  a 
three  member  group  interaction  was  developed  by  selecting 
various  verbatim  passages  (sometimes  a single  speaker 
utterance,  sometimes  a series  of  interchanges  among  two  or 
more  speakers)  from  the  transcripts.  Passages  were  se- 
lected for  use  when  they  offered  reasonably  clear  sugges- 

lowed  by  active  group  discussion,  when  passages  offered 
reasonably  clear  responses  (either  positive  or  negative) 
to  suggestions  made.  On  occasion,  words  or  whole  speaking 

sages  to  select  from  the  two,  twenty-mi. 
transcripts.  Once  a draft  of  the  working  script  w 
composed,  it  was  read  through  and  t 
lengthened,  until  the  resulting  1 


six  to  eight  minutes.  A six  to  eight  minute  interaction 
seemed  most  appropriate  for  the  experimental  conditions 


interaction  b 


This  method  of  developing  a basic  working  script 
had  the  advantages  of  producing  a more  naturalistic  group 

Natural  verbal  content  was  obtained  by  using  the  ideas  and 
words  which  actual  group  members  had  used.  Such  a method 
produced  more  naturalistic  phrasing  (e.g.,  the  frequently 

oped.  It  was  intended  that  scripts  for  each  condition  be 
as  nearly  identical  as  possible,  within  the  constraints  of 
the  experimental  manipulations,  in  terms  of  general  con- 
tent and  overall  length  of  the  interaction.  This  inten- 
tion was  carried  through. 

In  creating  the  script  for  each  experimental  con- 

with  first.  Not  all  aspects  of  verbal  content  are  neces- 
sarily related  to  leader  behavior  or  to  the  establishment 

were  considered  important  (based  upon  findings  from  the 
behavioral  approach  to  leadership)  and  which  operational- 
ised leader-like  behavior  included  the  following:  (a) 


(implying  autonomy  for  others),  (b)  comments  which  give 

a wish,  and  (c)  comments  which  give  orientation,  informa- 
tion, confirmation  or  clarification.  Many  of  these  have 
been  listed  by  various  leadership  researchers  as  being 

Cartwright  & Zander,  1968 ; Eskilson  5 Wiley,  1976;  Morris 
& Hackman,  1969).  Specifically,  these  are  descriptions  of 
behavior  which  Bales  (1951)  has  categorized  in  his  inter- 
group interaction,  task  oriented  behaviors.  Those  com- 
ments listed  above  in  a belong  to  Bales'  category  number 

complete  list  of  the  Bales  categories. 

Those  verbal  content  behaviors  o 

compliance  to  the  expressed  suggestions,  directions, 
analyses  or  feelings  of  another.  Thus,  verbal  content 

ber's  suggestion,  opinion,  etc.  As  Hare  (1976)  has 


generally  pay  more  attention  to  and  respond  more  favorably 
to  persons  of  high  power,  which  includes  leaders.  An  ab- 
sence of  utterances  coded  as  Bales'  category  three  or  the 

ws  passive  rejection,  formality, 

' category  twelve  (shows  antag- 

, defends  or  asserts  self) 


withholds  help)  or  Ba 
onism,  deflates  another's 


suggestion,  opinion,  etc.,  was  indicative  of  a lack  of  a: 
influence  relationship  between  the  group  members.  Thus, 
the  system  used  to  operationalize  verbal  content  as  beim 
leader-like  or  indicative  of  an  influence  relationship  w. 
the  content  analysis  system  provided  by  Bales  (1951) . 


Specifically, 


twelve  defined  the 
relationship.  The 
level  of  influence 


td  as  belonging  to  categories 
defined  leader-like  behavior  and 
belonging  to  categories  three,  ten  and 
iresence  or  the  absence  of  an  influence 
Level  of  leader-like  behavior  and  the 
'as  dependent  upon  the  number  of  utter- 
> member  coded  as  belonging  to  these 


twelve  categories 
ally  in  the  operationalization 
investigation , Categories  seve 


analysis  system  h 


systematic- 


condition  an  attempt  was  made  to  equalise  across  all  three 

were  coded  as  belonging  to  Bales'  categories  seven,  eight 
or  nine.  Thus,  each  group  member,  in  each  experimental 
condition,  asked  an  approximately  equal  number  of  ques- 


the  leadership  literature  who  it  is,  leaders  or  followers, 

from  followers,  but  followers,  respecting  the  ability  of 
the  leader,  frequently  seek  information,  the  guidance  and 
opinion  of  their  leaders.  Bales'  categories  one  (shows 
solidarity,  raises  others'  status,  gives  help  or  reward). 


d eleven  (shows  t< 


asks  for  help,  withdraws 
h systematically  in  the 


present  investigation. 

Thus,  operationalisation  by  means  of  verbal  con- 
tent of  level  of  leader-like  behavior  involved  the  number 


cording  to  Bales'  interaction  process  analysis  as  belong- 
ing to  categories  four,  five  or  six.  Operationalisation 
by  means  of  verbal  content  of  level  of  influence  involved 
the  number  of  utterances  belonging  to  Bales’  category 
three  (and  the  lack  of  Bales’  categories  ten  and  twelve) 


allowing 


Nonverbal  vocalic  leader-li 
a along  two  dimensions:  (1)  level  of  participa- 

r in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  floor.  Each 
•n  linked  to  leadership.  Time 

rates  of  participation  than  non-leaders  and  that  those 
individuals  with  high  rates  of  participation  are  perceived 
as  being  leaders  (Knutson  s Koldridge,  1975;  Norris  & 
Hackman,  1969;  Sorrentino  6 Boutillier,  1975;  Stang,  1973). 
Fiedler  and  Chemers  (1974)  have  shown  that  less  dominating 
or  lower  status  Individuals  are  loss  likely  to  interrupt 

dominant  or  are  of  higher  status.  Her.ley  (1977)  points 

authority  may  show  their  dominance  or  authority  by  inter- 
rupting subordinates.  In  the  present  investigation,  level 
of  participation  for  each  group  member  was  systematically 
varied  in  terms  of  the  number  of  speaking  turns  for  each 
group  member.  A speaking  turn  has  been  defined  by  N. 
Markel  as  beginning  when  "one  interlocutor  starts  solo 
talking  and  ends  when  a different  interlocutor  starts  solo 
talking"  (1975,  p.  190).  Level  of  participation  was  also 
operationalized  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  words 
spoken  by  each  group  member.  Attempts  to  interrupt  the 
speech  of  another  were  operationalized  as  a period  of  solo 
,p  member  during  which  another  group 


speaking  by  o 


member  began  simultaneous  speech  which  was  not  successful 
in  gaining  the  conversational  floor. 

The  nonverbal  vocalic  operationalization  of  level 
of  influence  was  in  terms  of  the  number  of  successful 
interruptions  achieved.  That  is,  an  individual  was  in- 
fluential, along  the  nonverbal  vocalic  channel,  when  he 
was  able  to  take  control  of  the  floor  away  from  another 
group  member  by  interrupting  that  group  member's  speaking 
turn.  Henley  (1977)  has  stated  that  "a  hierarchy  of  power 
in  a group  could  be  plotted  by  ordering  people  according 
to  the  number  of  successful  interruptions  they  achieve" 

(p.  69). 

Nonverbal  kinesic  channel  behaviors  were  also 
dealt  with  in  creating  scripts  for  group  member  behavior 
for  each  experimental  condition.  Again,  only  those 

leadership  were  used.  Leader-like  kinesic  behaviors  in 
the  present  investigation  included  attempts  by  one  group 
member  to  indicate  who  the  next  speaker  should  be  by  means 
of  hand  gesture.  It  has  been  described  as  part  of  leader 
behavior  to  attempt  to  control  or  structure  the  interac- 

is  one  aspect  of  this  type  of  behavior.  According  to 
Henley  (1977)  authority  is  shown  in  controlling  others 
from  a distance.  A dominant  person  may  direct  others  by 
gesture  and  "point  at  them  in  a way  that  will  shut  them 


attention 


Kinesic  behaviors  which  were  indicative  of  an 
influence  relationship  included  the  following:  (1)  success 

fact  the  person  who  spoke  next,  the  turn  indicating  ges- 

gesture  matched  by  at  least  one  other  group  member  or  {31 
having  a body  posture  shift  matched  by  at  least  one  other 
group  member  was  also  indicative  of  an  influence  relation- 

others  in  terms  of  both  their  gestural  activity  and  their 
body  posture  {Burgoon  s Saine,  1978) . The  individual  is 
influential  if  she  or  he  is  successful  in  affecting  some 


final  behavior  indicative  of  an  influence  relationship  in 
the  present  investigations  was  the  receipt  of  a head  nod 
indicating  agreement  for  an  utterance  of  Bales'  type  four, 

content  channel  as  described  earlier  or  along  the  non- 


behavior 


shakes) 


: to  operationalize  leader-like  : 
havior  for  each  of  the  experimental  investigations. 
Table  3 for  a summary  of  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  be 
haviors  used  to  operationalize  influence  for  each  ex; 
mental  condition. 


The  importance  of  each  of  thes 
verbal  behaviors  in  the  creation  of  ea 
condition  was  not  in  the  sheer  number 


h experimental 


individual,  but  in  the  number  performed  by  each  group 
member  relative  to  the  number  performed  by  each  other 


havior  was  operationalized 
equal  numbers  of  leader- li> 
verbal)  performed  by  each  c 


is  operationalized  in 


terms  of  one  group  member  (always  group  member  three,  the 
designated  leader)  performing  a greater  number  of  leader- 
s (verbal  and  nonverbal)  than  either  of  the 
group  members  (who  engaged  in  nearly  equal  num- 
tose  behaviors  when  compared  to  each  other) . A 
of  influence  was  operationalized  in  terms  of 
g nearly  equal  levels  of  influence  (in  terms  of 


members.  Finally,  a high  level  of  Influence  was 
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operationalised  in  terms  of  one  .group  member  {always  group 
member  three,  the  designated  leader)  having  more  influence 

than  either  of  them  have  over  other  group  members. 

Thus,  scripts  for  each  experimental  condition  were 
created  by  taking  passages  from  the  working  script,  but 
making  systematic  alterations  in  the  specific  verbal  or 
nonverbal  behavior,  or  making  changes  with  regard  to  which 
group  member  engaged  in  a specific  verbal  or  nonverbal 
behavior,  such  that  the  experimental  conditions  were 
created.  Thus,  condition  one  interaction  (low  levels  of 
leader-like  behavior  and  low  levels  of  influence)  was 
scripted  such  that  group  members  one,  two  and  three  each 
engaged  in  nearly  equal  numbers  of  leader-like  behavior 
and  each  had  nearly  equal  influence  over  other  group 
members.  This  condition  then  had  no  designated  leader. 

The  interaction  for  condition  two  was  scripted 
such  that  all  group  members  engaged  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers of  leader-like  behavior  (low  levels  of  leader-like 
behavior)  but  group  member  three  had  more  (nearly  two 
times  more)  influence  over  the  other  group  members, 
through  the  scripted  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors,  than 
group  members  one  and  two  had  (high  levels  of  influence) . 
The  condition  three  interaction  (high  levels  of  leader- 
like behavior,  low  levels  of  influence)  was  scripted  such 


tree  group  members  were  nearly  equal 
e they  exerted  over  other  group  members. 
Finally,  the  interaction  for  condition  four  (high  levels 

influence  (nearly  two  times  more)  over  other  group  members 
than  either  of  them  exerted  and  group  member  three  also 

through  7 for  a summary  of  the  amounts  of  leader-like  and 
influence  behaviors  obtained  for  each  group  member  for 
conditions  one  through  four  respectively. 

perimental  conditions,  the  script  was  written  and  repeat- 
edly edited  until  group  members  one,  two  and  three  each 

trained  coder  as  well  as  the  experimenter  coded  each  turn 


ce  or  thought  within  a turn)  for  each  group  member,  for 

cos  or  turns  were  resolved  for  the  final  script.  Thus 
e script  represented  a high  degree  of  agreement  regard- 
g Bales  category  assignments. 
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After  the  four  scripts  were  completed,  student 
actors  from  the  theater  department  at  Cleveland  state 
University  were  recruited.  Initially  attempts  were  made 
to  use  male  actors  who  resembled  each  other  along  several 
physical  characteristics.  However,  the  three  actors  who 
were  finally  used  in  creation  of  the  four  interactions 
differed  a great  deal  from  each  other  in  physical  appear- 

actors  were  given  a script  and  a few  weeks  of  rehearsal 

behaviors.  They  were  told  to  learn  the  interaction  ex- 
actly as  scripted.  Once  the  actors  appeared  to  have  an 

action  was  videotaped  in  the  campus  television  studio. 

camera  position  and  shots,  lighting  and  audio  levels  were 
held  constant  within  and  across  recordings.  Each  inter- 
action was  filmed  against  a backdrop  of  paneling  and  book- 
cases. The  three  actors  maintained  the  same  seating 
positions  across  all  conditions  and  they  were  arranged  in 
chairs  in  a semi-circular  fashion  around  a small  round 
coffee  table.  Thus,  all  three  were  visible  in  nearly 

one  actor  saying,  "The  problem  is  parking."  For  the  first 


thirty  seconds  of  the  interaction  numbers  were  imposed  o 
the  tape  to  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  television  monit 

before  the  end  of  the  interaction , the  numbers  were  im- 
three.  This  was  done  to  aid  subjects  in  identifying  eac 


Imposed  on  the  videotape  immediately  prior  to  the 

shots,  one  of  each  actor  (sitting  alone  with  a neutral 
expression) , labeled  by  the  appropriate  number  at  the 

variate  measures  (judgments  of  task  and  physical  attrac- 


tion were  videotaped.  Following  completion  of  taping,  the 


never  conformed  exactly  to  the  script.  Actors  found  these 
roles  very  difficult  to  perform  as  precisely  as  the  ex- 
perimenter expected  and  inevitably  some  scripted  behaviors 

eluded.  In  the  process  of  selecting  the  best  take  for 
each  experimental  condition,  a new,  revised  transcript  was 


all  relevant  behavior  (turns,  words,  interruptions,  ges 
tures,  body  shifts,  head  nods  and  counts  of  Bales'  cate 
gories)  for  each  actor  were  remade.  Tables  4,  5,  S,  an 
reflect  the  behaviors  which  actually  occurred  for  each 
videotaped  interaction  (for  conditions  one,  two,  three 
four,  respectively)  as  opposed  to  what  was  originally 
scripted.  On  the  whole,  deviations  from  the  original 
scripts  were  relatively  minor. 

determine  how  natural  of  an  interaction  it  appeared  to 
Pre-test  subjects  (N  = 59)  were  basic  speech  and  psycho 
logy  students  at  Cleveland  State  University  and  John 
Carroll  university.  Approximately  fifteen  students  each 

three  item  scale  (see  Appendix  B)  measuring  perceived 
naturalness  of  the  interaction.  The  scale  scores  could 

twenty-one  (very  natural) . Mean  ratings  indicated  each 
condition  was  perceived  to  be  moderately  natural  (X  for 
condition  one  = 9.8;  X for  condition  two  = 9.1;  X for 

:o  = 11.0;  and  X for  condition  four  = 9.4). 


Thus,  these  conditions  fell  within  an  acceptable  range 

Because  of  the  rather  large  differences  in  phys- 


the  impractical  ity 

actoc  appearances  i 
performed.  This  wa 


f controlling  the  differences  d- 
t effects  due  to  diff 


variate  analysis  (covarying  o 
in  physical  appearance  of  the  actors  from  any  effects  due 
to  the  experimental  factors)  was  necessary.  Thus,  another 
pool  of  pre-test  subjects  (N  = 58)  who  were  basic  speech 
and  psychology  students  at  Cleveland  State  University  and 
John  Carroll  University  were  presented  with  a series  of 
scales  designed  to  measure  each  of  the  following:  Cl)  the 
extent  to  which  the  actor  was  perceived  to  be  credible 
based  on  his  physical  appearance,  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
the  actor  was  judged  attractive  on  social,  task  and  phys- 
ical dimensions  based  on  his  physical  appearance,  and  (3) 
the  extent  to  which  the  actor  was  perceived  as  being 
leader-like  again  based  on  his  physical  appearance  alone. 

Five  dimensions  of  source  credibility  (competence, 
character,  composure,  extroversion,  and  sociability)  were 
measured  by  a series  of  seven-interval,  semantic  differ- 
ential type  scales  developed  by  McCroskey,  Jensen,  and 
Valencia  (1973).  The  measures  of  task,  social,  and  phys- 

McCroskey  and  McCain  (1974).  These  were  a series  of 
twelve  (four  per  dimension)  likert  type,  seven-interval 
scales.  Three  items  written  by  the  experimenter  measured 
perceived  leadership.  Two  items  were  seven- interval, 
likert  type  scales  and  the  third  used  a seven-interval 


semantic  differential 
See  copies  of  all  pre- 
differences in  Appendix  C. 

The  following  procedures 


i bounded  by  follower  and  leader. 
scales  for  actor  appearance 


While  the  picture  remained  on  the  screen,  pre-test  sub- 
jects were  given  the  three  scale  questionnaire  packet  and 

tion  given  them  on  the  television  screen. 

A one  way  analysis  of  variance  testing  for  differ- 
ences due  to  actor  appearance  on  each  scale  dimension  was 
performed.  Results  indicated  that  differences  between  the 

each  of  the  three  scales.  See  Table  8 for  a summary  of 
the  analysis  of  variance  results.  Thus,  differences  found 

to  differences  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  actors. 

Covariate  measures.  The  covariate  scales  used  in 
the  present  study  were  the  task  and  physical  attraction 

were  the  result  of  physical  appearance  d 
the  actors.  The  physical  attraction  scale  most  directly 


Credibility  sociability 


Attraction  physical 


Leadership 


n scale  most  directly  deals  w 
actor  might  be  expected  to  behave  in 
again  based  on  physical  appearance. 

oriented  small  group.  These  covariates  were  expected  to 
equalise  effects  due  to  differences  in  physical  appearance 
among  the  actors  in  the  analyses.  See  Appendix  D for  a 

Dependent  measures.  A packet  of  post-experimental 
measures  was  used  to  assess  subjects'  reactions  to  the 
videotaped  group  interaction.  Subjects'  reactions  toward 
the  group  interaction  in  terms  of  their  ratings  of  per- 
ceived group  leadership  were  measured  by  a one  item, 
seven-interval,  likert  type  scale  bounded  by  the  descrip- 
tions: none/almost  no  leadership  and  extremely  great  amount 


f leadership. 


a measure  of  how  confident  the  : 
of  the  leadership  ratings  they  1 
confident  the  subject  felt  aboul 


t-experimental  package  was 
ubject  felt  regarding  each 

their  leadership  rating 


following  the  leadership  rating  si 
ber,  a one  item,  five-interval  sc. 
was  inserted.  This  likert-type  s< 


■ measuring  confidence 
.e  was  bounded  by  the 
md  very  confident. 


included.  This  item  required  the  subject  to  rate  each 
group  member  in  terms  of  how  much  influence  he  appeared  to 

course  of  the  interaction.  Thus,  three  rating  scales,  one 
for  each  group  member,  following  a likert  type  format  with 
a seven- interval  scale  was  used.  The  scale  was  bounded  by 
none/almost  no  Influence  and  extremely  great  amount  of 
influence.  As  with  the  leadership  rating  scales,  subjects 
were  requested  to  indicate  how  confident  they  felt  about 


Two  other  rating  scale  items  were  included  in  the 
post-experimental  package.  These  were  rating  scales  for 
sociability  (by  means  of  a five-interval,  likert  type 
scale  bounded  by  the  descriptions:  very  little  sociability 
and  extremely  great  amount  of  sociability)  and  for 
pleasantness  (again  by  means  of  a five-interval,  likert 

fluenoe  items. 


rating.  Subjects  were 
item  adjective  check  11 

ratine  decisions  for  th 
leadership.  Following 


given  the  highest  leadership 
hen  presented  with  a thirty-two 
t and  were  requested  to  check  t! 

his,  subjects  were  instructed  t< 


rank  order  the  five  most  important  adjectives  o 
fifteen  just  checked.  The  purpose  of  these  two 
was  to  determine  whether  subjects  would  select  adjectives 
descriptive  of  individual  traits,  individual  behaviors,  or 


contained  a frei 
opinion  of  th 


e native  speakers  oi 


leadership  judgments . T! 

.ected  for  different  conditions. 
:he  post-experimental  packet 

of  the  study  and  a question  asking 
t any  of  the  three  group  members, 
Questions  regarding  the  subject ' s 

: the  post-experimental  packet. 


basio  speech  and  psychology  courses  at  Cleveland  State 
University  and  John  Carroll  University.  Participation  w 
on  a credit  given  basis. 


Procedure.  The  procedure  for  study  two  was  nearly 
identical  to  that  described  for  study  one.  Subjects  were 
told  that  they  would  be  exposed  to  a small  group  interac- 

conceraing  their  reactions  to  that  interaction.  Subjects 

Subjects  were  then  exposed  to  the  covariate 

scales  (the  task  and  physical  attraction  scales  described 
in  study  one).  This  was  the  case  for  all  subjects  except 
those  who  were  assigned  to  the  transcript-only  condition. 

would  only  be  reading  a transcript  of  the  group  interac- 
tion rather  than  viewing  or  hearing  the  interaction) . The 

of  the  post-experimental  packet  (exposing  them  to  the  same 
questionnaires  as  all  other  subjects) . 


post-experimental  measures.  Following  completion  of  the 
post-experimental  questionnaire  participants  were  thanked 

formed  of  the  purposes  and  results  of  the  study  at  a later 


date.  All  subjects  received  a full  explanation  of  the 
study  at  the  completion  of  data  collection. 

Design.  Subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of 
eight  experimental  conditions  (N  ■ 264)  comprising  a 2 


d high  levels  o 


f influence)  x 4 (mode  of  presenta- 
sual-only;  audio-only;  transcript- 

two  were  conditions  one  (low  levels  of  influence;  low 
levels  of  leader-like  behavior)  and  two  (high  levels  of 

study  one.  Each  of  these  two  conditions  were  presented  to 
subjects  in  all  channel  modes  as  described  above.  A 


ta  collected  fo 
d high  levels  o 


audio-visual  conditions  ( 
influence)  in  study  two  w 


The  visual-only  mi 
The  audio-only  mode  of  presentation 


(for  conditions  o 


s created  by  tape 


in  terms  of  the  covariate  measures  {measures  of  physical 
and  task  attraction).  Second,  subjects  were  then  told 
that  it  would  be  important  for  them  to  be  able  to  dis- 

before  they  would  hear  the  actual  group  interaction  they 
would  be  given  another  opportunity  to  hear  and  identify 
each  of  the  three  voices.  The  experimenter  then  played  a 
segment  of  group  member  one's  voice  and  repeated,  "this  is 
student  number  one."  It  was  then  replayed  and  labeled 

playing  and  labeling  the  segment  of  speech  for  group  mem- 
bers two  and  three.  Subjects  were  then  given  pieces  of 
paper  and  told  to  listen  carefully  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing six,  unidentified  voice  segments.  They  were  requested 
to  write  down  on  the  paper,  after  each  segment,  whether 
they  thought  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  group  member  one, 
two  or  three.  Six  voice  segments  were  then  played  and 
subjects  made  their  choices.  The  experimenter  then  listed 
the  correct  group  member  numbers  for  each  of  the  voices 
heard.  Following  this  the  experimenter  re-played  the 
original  three  voice  segments  again  labeling  each  voice 
with  the  appropriate  number.  At  this  point,  subjects  were 

The  transcript-only  mode  of  presentation  was  de- 
veloped by  making  a verbatim  written  transcript  of  the 


verbal  content  of  the  low  influence  and  high  influence 
conditions  (conditions  one  and  two  from  study  one) . The 
transcripts  indicated  which  group  member  was  speaking 
(numbers  referring  to  the  group  member  one,  two  or  three 
were  placed  in  the  left-hand  column  preceding  the  start 

but  did  not  include  transcription  of  the  nonverbal  be- 

copies  of  these  transcripts  (for  conditions  one  and  two 
respectively) . 


Hypothesis  one  predicted  a main  effect  for  amount 
f influence  on  the  leadership  ratings  for  the  designated 


influence  are  associated  w 
low  levels  of  influence  ar 


th  high  leadership  ratings  and 
associated  with  lower  leader- 
high  levels  of  influence)  x 2 


e behavior)  analysis  o 


covariance  for  unequal  N with  two 
tion  and  physical  attraction  ratings  f 

analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance,  and  the 
adjusted  means  are  provided  in  Tables  10  and  11.  As 
predicted,  a significant  main  effect  for  level  of  in- 

amination  of  the  adjusted  means  reveals  that  high  levels 
of  influence  result  in  higher  leadership  ratings  for  group 
member  three  than  do  low  levels  of  influence.  IN  for  low 
levels  of  influence  ® 5.35j  X for  high  levels  of  influence 
= 5.92).  Thus,  hypothesis  one  is  supported. 


ANCOVA  Summary  for  Leadership  Ratings 


Summary  of  Adjusted  Means  for 
Leadership  Ratings 


Hypothesis  two  predicted  a main  effect  for  amount 
of  leader-like  behavior  on  leadership  ratings  for  the 
designated  leader  (group  member  three)  such  that  high 
levels  of  leader-like  behavior  are  associated  with  high 
leadership  ratings  and  low  levels  of  leader-like  behavior 
are  associated  with  lower  leadership  ratings.  The  anal- 
ysis described  above  for  the  test  of  hypothesis  one  was 
used  to  test  hypothesis  two  as  well.  The  F value  for  the 
main  effect  was  nonsignificant,  F (1,  124)  ■ 2.71.  Thus, 
this  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  Table  10  summarises 
the  analysis  of  variance  and  analysis  of  covariance  and 
Table  11  summarises  the  adjusted  means  for  this  test  of 


main  effect  for  leader-like  behavior. 

Hypothesis  three  predicted  that  the  a 

percentage  of  the  variance  than  the  leader-li 
main  effect  factor.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  ©2,  a 

effects  (Hiner,  1971,  pp.  428-430) . The  results  of  this 
analysis  indicated  that  the  hypothesis  was  supported.  The 
main  effect  of  the  influence  factor  accounted  for  34  of 
the  variance  while  the  main  effect  of  the  leader-like 
behavior  factor  accounted  for  only  1%  of  the  variance. 

An  interaction  between  amount  of  influence  and 

four.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  means  of  a 2 x 2 
analysis  of  covariance  for  unequal  N 


the  test  for  hypothesis  one) . See  Table  1 
of  the  analysis  of  variance  and  analysis  of  covariance  and 

ratings  for  group  member  three.  As  predicted,  the  inter- 
action between  amount  of  influence  factor  and  amount  of 
leader-like  behavior  factor  was  found  to  be  significant, 
F(l,  12A)  =*  3.98,  £<.05.  However,  the  order  of  the  ad- 
justed means  deviated  slightly  from  that  predicted.  The 
order  predicted  was:  cell  one,  cell  three,  cell  two  and 
cell  four  {listing  them  in  order  from  lowest  mean  to 
highest  mean  for  leadership  ratings  on  the  designated 
leader) . The  order  obtained  was  {from  lowest  to  highest 
mean):  cell  one  (JE  - 4.92),  call  three  (3T  = 5.79),  cell 

means  are  adjusted  for  the  covariates. 

Hypothesis  five  predicted  that  a main  effect  would 
be  obtained  for  group  member  such  that  the  designated 

either  of  the  other  two  group  members.  For  each  of  the 
appropriate  cells  a one  way  analysis  o 
two  covariates  (task  attraction  and  physical  a 
ratings  for  group  members)  was  performed.  For  all  th; 
cells  a significant  main  effect  due  to  group  member  w. 


adjusted 


indicated 


that  group  member  three,  as  predicted,  received 
the  highest  leadership  ratings  (X  for  member  three  » 6.01: 


pre-planned  t test  indicated  differences  between  the  means 


behaviors  than  other  group  members,  or  was  both  more 
influential  and  engaged  in  more  leader-like  behaviors  than 
other  group  members,  that  person  was  in  fact  perceived  by 
observers  of  the  group  interaction  to  show  significantly 
more  leadership  than  other  group  members.  Thus,  hypo- 

the  analysis  of  covariance  performed  for  cells  two,  three 
and  four  and  Table  13  for  a summary  of  the  adjusted  means 
for  leadership  ratings  for  group  members  within  these 


member  was  obtained  in  cell  one  in  which  no  leader  was 
designated,  F(2,  911  = 3.55,  £<.05.  This  analysis  was  not 
planned  but  was  performed  as  a supplementary  analysis  at 
the  time  of  the  analyses  for  cells  two,  three  and  four 


05.  Tables  14  and  15  present  summaries  of  the 
e analysis  and  the  adjusted  means  for  leadership 


ANCOVA  Summary  for  Leadership  Ratings  for 
Group  Members  within  Cells  2,  3 and  4 


Physical  Attraction 
Covariate 


Covariate 


Table  12 — continued. 


Physical  Attraction 


Summary  of  Adjusted  Means  for  Leadership  Ratings 
for  Group  Members  Within  Cells  2,  3 and  4 


Cell  3:  low  influence; 
high  leader-like  behavior 


h leader-like  behavior 


Summary  of  Adjusted  Means  for  Leadership  Ratings 
for  Group  Members  Within  Cell  1 


Cell  1:  low  influence; 
low  leader-like  behavior 


Supplementary  analyses  : 


product  moment  correlation  was  used  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  leadership  ratings  for  group  member 
three  and  influence  ratings  for  group  member  three  co- 
varied. The  analysis  revealed  a significant  correlation, 
r - .49,  p<.01.  Thus,  a moderate  relationship  between 


leadership  and  influence  ratings  for  the  designated  leader 
was  obtained. 


A 2 (high  versus  low  levels  of  influence)  x 2 
(high  versus  low  levels  of  leader-like  behavior)  analysis 
of  covariance  for  unequal  N with  two  covariates  (ratings 
of  group  member  task  attraction  and  physical  attraction) 
was  performed  in  order  to  determine  whether  main  effects 
(for  level  of  influence  and  level  of  leader-like  behavior) 

obtained  on  ratings  of  influence  for  the  designated  leaden 
The  analysis  revealed  a significant  main  effect  for  level 

nif leant  main  effect  for  level  of  leader-like  behavior, 
F(l,  124)  = 7.39,  £<.01.  An  inspection  of  the  adjusted 
means  for  influence  ratings  indicates  that  high  levels  of 
influence  are  associated  with  higher  influence  ratings 
than  are  low  levels  of  influence  (X  for  low  levels  of 
influence  = 5.40;  X for  high  levels  of  influence  * 6.11). 
Further,  high  levels  of  leader-like  behavior  are  asso- 
ciated with  higher  influence  ratings  than  are  low  levels 
of  leader-like  behavior  (X  for  low  levels  of  leader-like 


behavior  = 5.46;  X for  high  levels  of  leader-like  behavior 
■ 6.05).  The  analysis  also  revealed  a significant  inter- 
action effect  for  level  of  influence  by  level  of  leader- 


highest) 


F{1,  124)  = 5.95,  £<-02.  Ordering  of  the 
for  influence  ratings  (from  lowest  to 
follows;  cell  1 (X  » 4.84);  cell  3 (X  = 


Table  16  for  a sunmary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  and 
analysis  of  covariance  and  Table  17  for  a summary  of  the 
adjusted  means. 


After  watching  the  videotaped  gi 
each  subject  was  required  to  assign  a leadership  rating  to 
each  of  the  three  group  members.  Following  each  leader- 
ship rating,  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  how  confident 
they  felt  about  the  preceding  leadership  rating.  In  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  there  were  different  degrees 
of  confidence  associated  with  the  factors  of  influence  or 
leader-like  behavior,  a 2 X 2 analysis  of  covariance  (as 
described  above  regarding  the  influence  ratings)  was 
performed.  The  analysis  revealed  significant  main  effects 
for  level  of  influence,  F(l,  124)  - 5.62,  £<.02,  and  for 
level  of  leader-like  behavior,  F(l,  124)  - 6.95,  £<.01. 

No  significant  interaction  effect  was  obtained.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  adjusted  means  indicated  that  subjects  were 
more  confident  of  their  leadership  ratings  where  influence 
was  high  than  where  it  was  low  (X  for  low  levels  of  in- 
fluence « 4.17;  X for  high  levels  of  influence  « 4.49)  and 


Ratings 


low  levels 
high  levels 
Influence  x Leader-Bi 


Behavior 


High  Bevels  o 
Behavior 


when  leader-like  behavior  was  high  (X  = 4.51)  than  when 
leader-like  behavior  was  low  (X  = 4.17).  Refer  to  Tables 
18  and  19  for  summaries  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  and 


adjusted 


Subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  (by  means  of 
checking  and  ranking  procedures)  which  adjectives  they 
felt  best  identified  the  reasons  behind  their  leadership 
rating  choices.  Subjects  were  given  a list  of  thirty-two 
adjectives  or  descriptions  for  group  member  behavior  or 


any  given  item  could  have  ranged 
tr,  in  no  cell  did  an  adjective 
rating  than  3.48.  Further. 

}f  the  thirty-two  received  mean 


their  leadership  ratings  within  any  given  cell  or  even 
across  cells  on  the  same  factors.  Only  one  adjective 
received  a relatively  high  mean  score  in  each  of  the  four 
cells.  That  description  given  to  the  individual  receiving 
the  highest  leadership  rating  was:  “is  self-confident." 

The  mean  rating  for  this  adjective  in  each  of  the  cells  is 
as  follows:  cell  one,  X * 2.90;  cell  two,  X ■ 3.48;  cell 
three,  X - 3.12,  and  cell  four,  X - 3.18.  Only  two  other 
adjective  descriptions,  having  a mean  rating  of  2.5  or 
better,  were  chosen  to  account  for  subjects'  leadership 
ratings  in  more  than  one  cell.  These  adjectives  were: 


Confidence  Ratings 


"is  dominating"  and  "is  aggressive."  For  cell  three, 
"dominating"  received  a mean  rating  of  3.42;  in  cell  four 
that  adjective  received  a mean  rating  of  2.75.  For  cell 
three,  "aggressive"  received  a mean  rating  of  2.57;  and 

(both  within  cells  and  across  cells)  with  regard  to  their 

far  as  this  adjective  check  list  measure  indicates. 

sociability  as  well  as  pleasantness  rating  scales.  Rat- 

only  because  it  was  deemed  desirable  methodologically  to 

the  other  measures  of  interest  (influence  and  confidence 
ratings)  in  other  items.  Thus,  these  ratings  were  of  no 
his  study  and  consequently  no  analyses  for 
r factor  were  performed. 


Test  of  Hypotheses  for  Study  2 

Hypothesis  1 predicted  a main  effect  for  group 
member  within  condition  such  that  group  member  three  would 
receive  higher  leadership  ratings  than  group  members  one 
and  two  in  each  of  the  experimental  conditions.  Thus,  the 
designated  leader  was  expected  to  be  identifiable  by  both 
verbal  and  nonverbal  cues  acting  alone  or  in  combination. 
To  test  this  hypothesis,  a one-way  analysis  of  variance 


113 


was  performed  comparing  leadership  ratings  for  each  of  the 

each  of  the  four  conditions  will  be  presented  separately 
below.  For  condition  1 (audio-visual  condition  providing 
verbal  content  as  well  as  nonverbal  kinesic  and  vocalic 

value  was  obtained  for  differences  in  leadership  ratings 


Examination  o 


is  reveals  that  as  predicted/  group 
member  three/  the  designated  leader,  received  the  highest 
leadership  ratings  (X  for  group  member  three  - 6.00;  X for 
group  member  two  = 3.42;  X for  group  member  one  ~ 3.69) . 
Differences  between  the  mean  ratings  for  group  members  one 

7.24,  and  t(96)  = 8.09,  respectively. 

Por  condition  2 (visual-only,  providing  nonverbal 

for  differences  in  leadership  ratings  for  group  members, 
F(2,  93)  = 32.43,  £<-0001.  An  examination  of  the  means 
for  leadership  ratings  of  each  group  member  indicates  that 
it  was  group  member  three,  as  predicted,  who  received  the 
highest  leadership  ratings  (X  for  group  member  three  = 
6.19;  X 


significant,  £<-0 


5.16  for  differences 
three,  t(93)  m 7.93  f 


For  condition  three,  the  F value  was  nonsignifi- 
cant, F(2,  90)  =>  1.07.  Subjects  were  not  able  to  signifi- 
cantly distinguish  the  designated  leader  (group  member 
three)  from  the  other  two  group  members  as  indicated  by 
their  leadership  ratings  for  the  group  members  (X  for 
group  member  three  - 4.93?  X for  group  member  two  = 4.39; 
and  5?  for  group  member  one  = 4.90)  for  this  audio-only 
condition  (providing  verbal  content  plus  nonverbal  vocalic 
information) . 

Finally,  for  condition  four  (transcript,  providing 
verbal  content  information)  a significant  F value  was 
obtained  for  leadership  ratings,  F(2,  102)  = 20.38,  £< 
.0001.  Inspection  of  the  means  reveals  that  group  member 
three  (the  designated  leader)  was,  as  predicted,  given  the 
highest  leadership  ratings  (X  for  group  member  three  * 


t test  between  the  mean  leadership  ratings  for  group 
members  one  and  three  and  two  and  three  were  each  signifi- 
cant, t (102)  = 6.37,  t(102)  = 2.89  for  differences 

tlally  supported.  The  hypothesis  was  supported  for  con- 
ditions one,  two  and  four.  The  designated  group  leader 


group  members  one  and  two  when  observers  were  given  audio- 
visual (full  information  along  both  verbal  and  nonverbal 
channels)  information  in  condition  one;  when  they  were 
given  visual  information  only  in  condition  two  (nonverbal- 
kinesic) ; and  when  they  were  given  transcript  information 
only  (verbal  content)  in  condition  four.  The  hypothesis 
was  not  supported  for  condition  three  where  subjects  were 
given  audio-only  (verbal  content  plus  nonverbal  vocalic) 
information.  See  Table  20  for  a summary  of  the  analysis 

summary  of  the  mean  leadership  ratings  for  group  members 

Hypothesis  2 predicted  a main  effect  for  channel- 

leadership  ratings  would  be  higher  in  condition  1 (audio- 
visual) than  in  condition  2 (visual  only) , condition  3 
(audio  only) , or  condition  4 (transcript  only) . To  test 
this  hypothesis,  a 2 (low  vs.  high  levels  of  influence)  x 

cript-only  channels  of  communication)  analysis  o: 

was  performed.  The  P value  for  a main  effect  due  to 


Summary  of  Means  for  Leadership  Ratings 
for  Group  Members  for  Each  Condition 


Condition  2 Visual  Only 


Condition  A Transcript  Only 


Table  23  for  a summary  of  the  means  for  leadership  ratings 
for  group  member  three  for  this  factor. 

A significant  main  effect  for  level  of  influence 
on  leadership  ratings  for  group  member  three  was  obtained, 

indicates  that  high  levels  of  influence  (X  - S.62)  led  to 
higher  leadership  ratings  than  low  levels  of  influence  (X 
= 4.88).  See  Table  22  for  a summary  of  the  analysis  of 


variance  and  Table  23  for  a summary  of  the  means  for 

Additionally,  this  analysis  of  variance  produced  a 
significant  F value  on  leadership  ratings  for  a level  of 
influence  by  channel-condition  interaction  effect,  F(3, 

analysis  of  variance.  Level  of  influence  interacted  with 
channel-condition  such  that  the  highest  leadership  means 
were  received  for  high  levels  of  influence  in  the  audio- 
visual and  visual-only  conditions  and  the  lowest  leader- 
ship ratings  were  obtained  for  the  low  levels  of  influence 
in  the  audio-visual  and  vi3Ual-only  channel-conditions. 

So  subjects  were  more  likely  to  perceive  leadership  when 
influence  level  was  high  in  the  audio-visual  and  visual- 
only  conditions.  See  Figure  1 for  a visual  presentation 


for  the  leadership  ratings. 


Low  Influence  Condition 


visual  only  only  cript- 
Channel-Condition 


Supplementary  analyses  for  study  2.  A Pearson 
product  moment  correlation  was  used  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  leadership  ratings  for  group  member  three 
and  influence  ratings  for  group  member  three  covaried. 

The  analysis  revealed  a significant  correlation,  r = .74, 
£<•01.  Thus,  a moderately  high  relationship  between 
designated  leader  leadership  ratings  and  influence  ratings 
across  all  channel-conditions  was  obtained. 

A 2 {low  vs.  high  levels  of  influence)  x 4 (audio- 
visual vs.  visual-only  vs.  audio-only  vs.  transcript-only 
channel-conditions)  analysis  of  variance  for  unequal  N was 
performed  in  order  to  determine  whether  a main  effect  for 
channel-condition  on  influence  ratings  for  the  designated 
leader  was  obtained.  Similar  to  the  results  obtained  in 
the  test  of  hypothesis  two  on  leadership  ratings,  a non- 
significant effect  for  channel-condition  was  obtained  for 
influence  ratings,  F ( 3 , 256)  - .83.  A significant  main 
effect  for  level  of  influence  was  obtained.  F(1 , 256)  “ 

level  of  influence  and  channel-condition  was  also  obtained, 
F{3,  256)  - 7.45,  £<.0001.  For  the  level  of  influence 

designated  leader  received  higher 

low  (X  = 4.97) . 
effect  due  to  level  of 


ings  indicates  the 
influence  ratings 


influence  and  channel-t 


e highest  influence 


ratings  were  associated  with  high  levels  of  influence  and 
channel-conditions  one  and  two  (audio-visual  and  visual- 
only)  and  the  lowest  levels  of  influence  ratings  were 
associated  with  low  levels  of  influence  and  channel-condi- 
tions one  and  two.  Thus,  the  perception  of  influence  was 
dependent  upon  both  the  level  of  influence  as  well  as  the 
channel  along  which  that  influence  was  conveyed.  See 
Table  24  for  a summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for 


influence  ratings  and  Table  25  for  a summary  of  the  in- 
fluence rating  means.  Figure  2 provides  a visual  presen- 
tation of  the  interaction  effect  Just  discussed. 

Finally,  the  same  analysis  as  that  described  above 
was  performed  in  order  to  see  whether  significant  main 
effects  for  channel-condition  and  level  of  influence  and 
an  interaction  effect  for  channel  by  level  of  influence 
would  be  obtained  for  the  subjects'  ratings  of  how  confi- 
dent they  felt  about  their  leadership  ratings  for  group 
member  three.  The  primary  concern  here  was  whether 
channels  differentially  affected  subjects'  confidence  for 
their  leadership  ratings.  The  F values  for  both  main 
effects  and  the  interaction  were  all  nonsignificant.  Mean 
ratings  indicated  subjects  were  moderately  confident 
across  all  levels  of  influence  and  across  all  channel- 
conditions.  See  Table  26  for  a summary  of  the  analysis  of 


Channel-Condition 

4 transcript-only 

Level  of  Influence  x 
Channel-Condition 
Level  of  Influence 


Channel-Condition 


Confidence  Ratings 


CHAPTER 


DISCUSSION 

Summary  of  Results  for  Study  One 

The  results  o£  the  present  study  were  supportive 
of  the  first  hypothesis  which  predicted  a main  effect  for 
amount  of  influence  on  leadership  ratings  for  the  desig- 
nated group  leader.  As  predicted,  high  levels  of  in- 
fluence were  associated  with  high  leadership  ratings  and 
low  levels  of  influence  were  associated  with  lower 
leadership  ratings.  Thus,  subjects, who  were  observers  of 
a small  group  interaction,  were  apparently  able  to  utilise 
information  regarding  the  presence  or  level  of  an  in- 
fluence relationship  within  the  group  interaction  when 
assigning  leadership  ratings  to  group  members.  This 
provides  support  for  the  notion  that  leadership  or,  the 
perception  of  leadership  by  outside  observers,  is  based  at 
least  in  part  on  the  existence  of  an  influence  relation- 
ship between  the  "leader"  and  "led"  and  that  the  degrees 
or  levels  of  influence  are  directly  associated  with  the 
degrees  or  level  of  leadership  assigned  to  a group  member. 

Hypothesis  two,  which  predicted  a main  effect  for 
amount  of  leader-like  behavior  on  leadership  ratings  for 
the  designated  leader  was  not  supported.  When  the 


designated  leader  had  high  levels  of  such  leader-like 
behaviors  as:  attempts  to  control  the  speaking  behavior  of 
other  group  members,  offers  of  numerous  suggestions, 
statements  of  opinion  and  information,  and  having  a high 
rate  of  participation;  subjects  did  not  assign  signifi- 
cantly higher  leadership  ratings  than  when  levels  of  these 
behaviors  {leader-like  behavior)  were  low.  Thus,  the 
presence  of  even  relatively  high  levels  (by  one  group 


behaviors  does  not  appear  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 
receiving  high  leadership  ratings  over  conditions  where 
there  were  low  levels  of  leader-like  behaviors.  The 
explanation  for  this  lack  of  a significant  difference  due 
to  level  of  leader-like  behavior  remains  unclear.  Pre- 
vious research  has  linked  the  perception  of  leadership  to 
the  presence  of  leader-like  behaviors  (Fiedler,  1971; 
Hemphill,  1952).  However  this  investigation  emphasises 
the  importance,  not  of  leader-like  behaviors,  but  of  the 
effect  of  those  behaviors,  specifically  whether  they  are 
perceived  to  affect  or  change  follower  behavior.  It  is 
possible  then,  that  varying  levels  of  leader-like  be- 
havior without  evidence  of  their  having  influence  effects, 
may  not  be  strongly  associated  with  leadership  perception. 
On  the  other  hand,  possible  weak  manipulations  of  levels 
of  leader-like  behavior  or  high  levels  of  error  variance 


e accounted  f. 


e nonsig- 


Results  of  the  present  study  were  supportive  of 
hypothesis  three  which  predicted  that  a greater  percentage 
of  the  leadership  rating  variance  would  be  accounted  for 
by  the  level  of  influence  factor  than  the  level  of  leader- 
like behavior  factor.  However,  the  difference  between  the 
two  was  small  (only  2%)  and  the  total  percent  of  the  var- 

the  influence  factor  and  1«  for  the  leader-like  behavior 
factor) . Because  only  a small  amount  of  the  variance  was 
accounted  for  by  these  two  factors  and  so  much  of  the 
variance  was  due  to  error,  the  relationship  between  these 
two  factors,  in  terms  of  which  one  accounts  for  a signifi- 
cantly larger  percentage  of  the  variance,  remains  unclear. 
Thus,  although  results  were  supportive  of  hypothesis  three, 
conclusions  should  remain  tentative  and  this  question 
should  be  subjected  to  further  study. 

With  regard  to  the  great  amount  of  error  variance 
found  in  the  study,  two  primary,  contributing  factors  may 
be  suggested.  There  were  several  uncontrolled-for  factors 
in  this  study  including  the  use  of  a very  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  Subjects  included  males  and  females,  blacks  and 
whites,  young  adults  as  well  as  older  adults,  urban,  state 
university  students  as  well  as  private  parochial  college 
students.  Perhaps  with  greater  subject  similarity,  the 
error  variance  would  have  been  decreased.  Further,  al- 
though many  of  the  group  members'  behaviors  were  carefully 
scripted  and  controlled  for,  not  all  behaviors  (including 


such  things  as  facial  expression,  non-matched  or  non-turn- 
indicating  gestures)  were  specifically  scripted,  counted 
or  controlled  for.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  con- 
trol for  all  of  the  behavior  for  each  of  the  three  group 
members  and  still  have  a reasonably  naturalistic  group 
interaction,  thus  error  due  to  this  factor  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  to  any  significant  extent. 

Hypothesis  four  predicted  a significant  interac- 
tion effect  on  leadership  ratings  for  the  designated 
leader  between  the  influence  factor  and  the  leader-like 
behavior  factor.  Results  of  the  present  study  were  gen- 
erally supportive  of  this  hypothesis.  A significant 
interaction  effect  was  obtained  but  the  ordering  of  the 
means  was  slightly  different  from  the  order  predicted. 

The  conception  of  leadership  taken  in  this  study  holds 
that  leadership  is  primarily  an  influence  relationship; 
ratings  of  leadership  for  group  member  three  should  thus 
be  minimal  for  both  cells  one  and  three  where  no  such 
relationship  exists.  As  expected,  the  cell  which  involved 
low  levels  of  both  influence  and  leader-like  behavior 
received  the  lowest  leadership  ratings.  Ho  group  member 
was  experimentally  designated  as  leader  in  this  cell  (cell 
1) . Also  as  expected,  cell  3 (low  levels  of  influence  and 
high  levels  of  leader-like  behavior)  received  the  next 
lowest  leadership  ratings.  However,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected order  of  the  means  where  cell  2 would  have  the 
third  highest  mean  and  cell  4 would  receive  the 


highest 


was  reversed.  Cell  2,  in  which 
level  ot  influence  was  high,  but  leader-like  behavior  was 
low,  resulted  in  the  highest  leadership  rating  for  the 
designated  leader  (even  higher  than  that  received  for  cell 
4 where  both  level  of  influence  and  leader-like  behavior 
were  high) . It  is  unclear  what  this  reversal  in  the 
ordering  of  the  means  for  leadership  ratings  means.  It 


5.87)  is  nonsignificant.  Tukey's  HSC 
comparison  of  means  (Xirk,  1968,  p.  7 
x2-x4  = .091KHSD  = .8579  and  is  thus  nonsignificant. 

What  the  results  do  appear  to  clearly  suggest  is  that  it 
is  the  presence  of  an  influence  relationship  which  is  most 
strongly  associated  with  the  perception  of  leadership  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  in  those  cells  with  high  levels  of 
influence  where  the  highest  leadership  ratings  for  the 
designated  leader  were  received. 

A main  effect  for  group  member  was  predicted  by 
hypothesis  five  such  that  the  designated  leader  (group 
member  three)  would  consistently  receive  higher  leadership 
ratings  than  non-leaders  one  and  two.  This  effect  was 

designated  (either  by  giving  him  more  influence  over  his 
fellow  group  members,  having  him  engage  in  more  leader- 
like behaviors , or  both) . Results  of  the  present  study 
were  supportive  of  this  hypothesis. 


experimentally  designated  as  group  leader  was  in  fact 
given  significantly  higher  leadership  ratings  than  other 
group  members.  Thus,  the  manipulations  were  successful  i 
creating  a group  leader  in  the  perception  of  the  observer 
subjects. 

However,  a related,  unhypothesized  effect  was  els 
found  to  be  significant.  A significant  main  effect  for 

member  was  either  more  influential  than  other  members  or 
engaged  in  more  leader-like  behaviors  than  other  members. 
The  pattern  of  the  mean  leadership  ratings  for  each  group 
member  reveals  that  it  was  group  member  one  who  received 
the  highest  leadership  ratings,  followed  by  member  three 
and  then  two.  The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  this 
effect  was  due  primarily  to  chance  or  uncontrolled  factoi 
All  group  members'  behaviors  were  scripted  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  influence  and  leader-like  behavior  and  effects 
due  to  differences  in  physical  appearance 
out.  Further,  the  differences  between  the 


i leadership 


member  one  = 4.98  and  X for  r 
nonsignificant. 

Overall,  the  results 
for  study  one  support 
vestigation  that  the  perception 
least  in  part,  on  the  presence  of  an  influence 
Ship  among  individuals.  Further,  the  influence 


(X  f. 


of  hypotheses 
leadership  is  based,  a 


relationship  appears  to  p 
judgments  of  leadership  t! 
leader- like  b 


in  subjects' 


Ancillary  analyses  revealed  a 
findings.  First,  leadership  ratings 


d influence  ratings 
y correlated.  Second,  main 
luence  and  level  of  leader- 
like behavior  were  obtained  on  influence  ratings  for  the 
designated  leader  such  that  ratings  of  influence  were 
higher  where  influence  was  high  rather  than  low  and  rat- 
ings of  influence  were  high  when  there  was  a high  level  of 
leader- like  behavior  versus  when  levels  were  low  for 
leader-like  behavior.  The  main  effect  for  level  of  in- 
fluence was  expected.  However,  the  main  effect  for  level 
of  leader-like  behavior  is  difficult  to  interpret.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  subjects'  perception  of 
influence  for  a group  member  is  related  to  the  number  of 
leader-like  influence  attempts  which  that  group  member 
makes  regardless  of  whether  the  attempts  are  successful  or 
not.  Thus,  while  perceptions  of  influence  may  be  based  on 
an  individual's  attempts  at  influence,  perceptions  of 
leadership  are  based  on  an  influence  relationship,  i.e., 
an  individual  is  actually  perceived  to  influence  another. 

A significant  interaction  effect  between  level  of 
influence  and  level  of  leader-like  behavior  was  also  ob- 
tained on  ratings  of  influence.  Thus,  ratings  of 


influence  depended  both  upon  influence  as  well  as  leader- 
like behavior  manipulations,  as  did  ratings  of  leadership. 

Finally,  subjects  reported  being  more  confident  of 
their  ratings  of  leadership  for  group  member  three  in 
conditions  where  influence  was  high  rather  than  low  and 
where  levels  of  leader-like  behavior  were  high  rather  than 
low.  Both  main  effects  (for  level  of  influence  and  level 
of  leader-like  behavior  factors)  were  significant  for 
confidence  ratings. 

The  above  results  suggest  a relationship  between 
influence  ratings  and  leadership  ratings  in  the  sense  that 
essentially  the  same  patterns  emerge  in  terms  of  obtained 
main  effects  and  interaction  effects  and  in  terms  of  the 
obtained  moderate  correlation  between  the  two.  Confidence 
ratings  for  leadership  would  be  expected  to  be  high  in 
conditions  where  the  leadership  manipulations  were  strong, 
and  this  was  indeed  found  to  be  the  case. 

Subjects  were  given  the  opportunity  to  indicate  by 
means  of  an  adjective 
those  adjectives  whicl 
reasons  for  their  leadership  ratings, 
were  asked  to  give  the  reasons  behind 


list  and  by  ranking  procedures, 
described  their  personal 

Specifically,  they 
iheir  leadership 
ley  gave  the  highest 


experimental  manipulations  (e.g.,  woul 


they  perceived  t! 
the  adjectives 


chosen  vary  across  conditions  reflecting  ' 
in  conditions) , and  to  determine  to  what  i 
were  consistent  in  their  adjective  choice: 


e differences 


there  was  little  consistency  among  subjects  for  the  ad- 
jectives ranked  and  checked  and  no  patterns  emerged  acros 
conditions.  The  three  adjectives  chosen  most  frequently 
indicated  that  subjects  perceived  the  most  leader-like 
group  member  to  be  self-confident,  dominating  and  aggres- 
sive. These  are  rather  similar  types  of  descriptions,  ai 
ones  which  are  occasionally  used  to  describe  leaders,  tai 
leaders  in  particular.  For  the  most  part,  they  do  not 

more  descriptive  of  personality 
are  somewhat  more  descriptive  o! 


influential  or  engaged 
1 adjectives  chosen  are 


xaits  than  behaviors  and 
an  individual  group  mem- 
ber's behavior  rather  than  being  descriptive  of  a type  of 
relationship  or  interaction  between  group  members  (e.g., 
subjects  chose  adjectives  such  as,  aggressive,  dominant, 
and  self-confident  to  describe  the  leader.  They  did  not 
choose  descriptions  such  as,  controls  the  speaking  floor, 
is  more  influential,  is  agreed  with  the  most,  structures 
the  group's  interactions,  etc.  to  describe  the  leader- 
follower  interaction) . Thus,  the  presence  of  an  influence 
relationship,  and  to  some  extent,  the  presence  of  leader- 


subject-observers 


perceptions  of  leadership  even  without  their  being 


t hypothesis  w 


h predicted  that 


the  designated  leader  would  in  fact  be  rated  as  most 
leader-like  (receive  the  highest  leadership  ratings)  in 
each  experimental  condition:  whether  subjects  were  given 
full  audio-visual  information  along  both  verbal -content 
and  nonverbal  kinesic  and  vocalic  channels,  visual  (non- 
verbal kinesic)  information  only,  audio  (verbal  content 
plus  nonverbal  vocalic)  information  only,  or  transcript 
(verbal-content)  information  only.  For  all  conditions 

designated  leader,  received  significantly  higher  leader- 
ship ratings  than  group  members  one  and  two.  Leadership 
can  thus  be  conveyed  through  verbal  as  well  as  nonverbal 
means  as  predicted  and  as  found  in  previous,  similar  stu- 
dies (Stein,  1975) . The  main  effect  due  to  group  member 

explanations  for  this  result  ore  possible,  one  explana- 
tion, of  course,  is  that  leadership  is  not  conveyed  well 

plausible.  Previous  research  (Stein,  1975)  has  demon- 
strated that  leadership  is  perceived  accurately  when 
subjects  are  given  audio- only  information.  Further, 


audio-only  conditions  provide  leadership  information  along 
two  channels  simultaneously:  verhal  content  as  well  as 
nonverbal-vocalic.  The  verbal .content-alone  condition 
(the  transcript  condition)  was  successful  in  conveying 
accurate  leadership  information.  Thus,  it  does  not  make 
sense  that  a channel  offering  verbal-content  and  nonverbal 
vocalic  information  should  fail  to  convey  leadership.  A 
more  plausible  explanation  for  this  result  lies  in  a 
methodological  weakness  of  the  study.  Subjects  had  some 
difficulty  distinguishing  the  voices  of  the  three  group 
members  on  pre-test  trials  and  in  remembering  which  voice 
belonged  to  which  numbered  group  member  at  the  time  that 
they  were  required  to  make  leadership  ratings  for  group 
members.  Perhaps  a better  methodology  would  have  involved 
using  more  distinguishable  voices  or  employed  a system 
whereby  a visual  number  (one,  two  or  three,  corresponding 
to  each  voice)  appears  on  a TV  monitor  screen  as  each 
voice  is  played  during  the  group  interaction.  This  method 
would  allow  the  subject  to  identify  each  voice  by  number 
as  it  occurs  throughout  the  interaction  and  this  should  aid 
in  both  distinguishing  and  remembering  the  voices  of  the 


group  members. 

overall,  the  results  from  the  tests  of  hypothesis 
one  suggest  that  an  influence  relationship,  and  hence 
leadership,  is  conveyed  by  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  means 
However,  because  full  support  for  the  hypothesis  was  not 
obtained  (e.g.,  for  all  conditions)  conclusions  should 


remain  somewhat  tentative  and  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  different  verbal  and/or  nonverbal  communicative 
channels  convey  leadership  should  be  subjected  to  further 

Hypothesis  two  predicted  a main  effect  for  channel- 

Specifically,  it  was  expected  that  leadership  ratings 
would  bo  higher  in  condition  one  (audio-visual)  than  in 

more  different  ways  here  than  in  any  other  condition. 

That  is,  influence  in  condition  one  is  conveyed  through 
the  verbal  content  (by  such  means  asi  leader  offers  sug- 
gestions and  followers  verbally  accept  those  suggestions) , 
through  the  nonverbal-vocalic  channel  (e.g. , leader  at- 

verbal  kinesic  channel  (e.g.,  leader  indicates  by  gesture 

the  speaker,  leader  changes  his  body  posture  orientation 
and  is  then  matched  by  the  followers) . All  of  these  be- 

separately  or  simultaneously.  Thus,  the  expectation  was 
that  the  more  channels  along  which  influence  is  conveyed, 
the  stronger  the  perception  of  leadership.  This  hypo- 

for  channel-condition  was  not  obtained. 

mean  leadership  ratings  for  the  designated  leader  a 


channels.  Further,  the  mean  ratings  were  all  moderately 
high.  Thus,  subjects  were  able  to  perceive  (as  indicated 
by  their  ratings  of  leadership  for  group  member  three) 
leadership  accurately  in  all  conditions;  all  conditions 
were  successful  in  conveying  leadership.  Although  these 

results  of  other  studies  in  which  channel  comparisons  have 
been  made  insofar  as  other  studies  (e.g.,  Stein,  1975) 
have  found  that  leadership  is  conveyed  accurately  across  a 
variety  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  channels.  However,  two 
explanations  are  offered  here  for  the  lack  of  the  pre- 
dicted cumulative  effect  for  amount  of  influence  (e.g, , 
Influence  is  conveyed  by  multiple  communicative  channels) 

fluence  interactions  occurring  across  nonverbal  and  verbal 
channels  within  a group  is  not  so  important  to  the  percep- 

leaders  are  those  who  are  perceived  to  have  influence  over 
other  group  members,  however,  having  more  influence  does 
not  make  them  even  more  leader-like.  A second  explanation 

attend  to  in  multi-channel  communication  interactions  (as 
provided  by  the  audio-visual  channel  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation) . That  is,  just  because  the  experimental 
manipulation  offered  subjects  influence  relationship 

n along  verbal-content,  nonverbal-kinesic  and 


attend  primarily  to  one  channel  (e.g.. 


i that  subjects  in 
Subjects  may 


making  it  functionally  equivalent  to  the  other  single- 
channel conditions  (visual-only,  audio-only,  transcript- 
only)  . If  subjects  do  tend  to  focus  on  a sub-set  of 
communicative  behaviors  rather  than  on  the  entire  set  of 
d they  adapt  their 
s available  to  them  in 
single  channel  situations,  then  a single  versus  multi- 
channel comparison  would  not  be  expected  to  produce  dif- 
ferent levels  of  leadership  ratings. 

a significant  main  effect  for  level  of  influence.  Thus, 
regardless  of  the  channel  along  which  an  influence  rela- 
tionship was  portrayed,  higher  leadership  ratings  were 
given  to  the  designated  leader  when  influence  levels  were 
high  rather  than  low.  A significant  interaction  effect 
was  also  obtained  between  levels  of  influence  and  channel- 
condition  such  that  the  highest  leadership  ratings  were 
associated  with  high  levels  of  influence  for  audio-visual 
and  visual-only  conditions  and  the  lowest  leadership  rat- 
ings were  associated  with  low  levels  of  influence  in  these 
same  two  channel-conditions.  Thus,  the  audio-visual  and 
visual-only  channel-conditions  appeared  to  best  convey  the 


different  levels  of  influence.  Apparently  the  channel 


along  which  information  is  conveyed  is  important  when  the 

ferences  between  high  and  low  levels  of  influence  appear 
to  be  best  conveyed  in  audio-visual  and  visual-only  con- 
ditions than  in  the  audio-only  and  transcript-only  condi- 


Ancillary  results  for  study  two,  as  in  study  one, 
support  the  view  that  leadership  ratings  and  ratings  of 
influence  for  the  designated  leader  are  related.  A mod- 

and  influence  ratings.  Further,  influence  ratings  show 
the  same  patterns  as  leadership  ratings  with  regard  to  a 
main  effect  for  channel-condition  (no  significant  effect 
was  obtained) , a main  effect  due  to  level  of  influence  (a 
significant  effect  was  obtained) , and  the  interaction 
effects  between  level  of  influence  and  channel-condition. 
The  interaction  effects  obtained  for  both  leadership  rat- 

and  degree  of  interaction  was  nearly  identical  in  each 
case.  Finally,  results  indicate  that  subjects  felt 
equally  or  nearly  equally  confident  of  their  leadership 

far  as  the  subjects  were  concerned,  they  apparently  felt 
that  they  had  enough  or  adequate  information  provided  them 


Overall#  results 


provide  support  for  an  interactional  conception  of  leader- 
ship and  in  particular,  for  the  view  of  leadership  as  an 
influence  relationship.  These  studies  provide  support  for 


research  to 


g leadership  researchers 
cus  on  interactional  or  process  variables  and  to  examine 


: may  be  offered  for  future 
research  and  some  of  these  are  suggested  by  the  limita- 

should  continue  to  investigate  the  importance  of  influence 
relationships  to  the  conception  and  perception  of  leader- 
ship. Specifically,  future  investigations  should  look  at 
a variety  of  different  types  of  groups  and  situations,  for 

examined  in  the  present  studies.  It  would  be  preferable 

e present  studies  in  scripting  group 
r verbal  and  nonverbal  b 


difficult  to  ci 
The  advantage, 
what  behaviors 


completely  naturally  appearing  groups. 

:cur  in  the  group,  but  a methodology 
which  uses  presently  available  verbal  and  nonverbal  coding 
schemes  for  coding  the  behavior  of  naturally  interacting 

methodology,  combined  with  the  type  of  methodology  used  by 
Stein  (1975)  in  which  naturally  interacting  groups  se- 
lected their  own  leaders  while  subjects  observed  the  group 
interaction  and  made  their  judgments  of  group  leadership 
would  be  a good  alternative  to  the  present  methodology. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  influence  and  leadership  in 
naturally  interacting  groups,  future  investigations  should 
focus  on  naturally  occurring  groups  (as  opposed  to  lab- 
oratory created  groups)  of  all  hinds  from  family  settings 
to  business  settings,  and  dealing  with  long-term  groups  as 
well  as  short-term  groups.  Certainly  one  limitation  of 
these  studies  which  suggests  future  lines  of  research,  is 
that  the  composition  of  the  group  consisted  of  all  males. 
Future  research  should  examine  influence  and  leadership 
among  female  as  well  as  mixed-sex  groups. 

Other  methodological  limitations  of  the  present 
studies  suggest  other  concerns  for  future  research.  In 
any  methodology  that  involves  communicative  channel  com- 
parisons, oare  must  be  taken  that  subjects  are  given 

meaningful  judgments  (e.g.,  judgments  of  leadership).  For 


example,  the  audio-only  condition  in  the  present  study 
provided  verbal  content  and  vocalic  influence  cues  which 
were  necessary  for  the  perception  of  leadership.  However, 
other  important  cues  which  would  have  enabled  subjects  to 
distinguish  between  voices  and  remember  who-said-what  may 
have  been  eliminated  as  well,  thus  subjects  may  have  been 
unable  to  make  meaningful  leadership  judgments  for  each  of 


that  used  in  study  two  was  suggested  earlier  in  this 
chapter  and  could  be  employed  in  future  investigations. 
Finally,  it  is  useful  to  devise  methodologies  which 
separate  out  nonverbal  cues  of  various  kinds  from  verbal- 
content.  The  present  investigation  did  not  separate 
verbal  content  from  nonverbal  vocalics  so  that  any  effects 

examined.  However,  caution  should  be  exercised  in  these 
channel  comparisons  to  separate  the  channels  in  such  a way 
that  one  does  not  stray  too  far  from  what  constitutes 
natural  human  interaction  since  that  is  precisely  what  we 
are  attempting  to  study.  Use  of  voice  synthesisers  and 
use  of  voice  filters  (as  used  in  Stein's  1975  study)  may 
produce  highly  artificial  effects. 

Above  and  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  present 
investigations,  there  are  lines  of  research  which  should 

ther  investigations  of  the  relationship  of  influence 
relationships  to  the  conception  and  perception  of 


leadership  should  be  carried  out.  The  following  issues 
should  be  addressed.  Are  different  types  of  leadership 
(e.g. , task-oriented  vs.  relation-oriented,  directive  vs. 
non-directive)  associated  with  different  types  of  in- 
fluence? What  would  be  the  critical  parameters  of  in- 
fluence relationships?  which  of  the  following  would  be 
most  important  to  the  perception  of  influence  and  leader- 
ship: the  frequency  of  influence  interactions  occurring 
within  the  group,  the  duration  of  those  influence  periods, 
whether  influence  takes  place  during  certain  critical 
periods  of  group  interaction,  or  over  what  aspects  of 
group  behavior  influence  is  exercised  {e.g.,  influence 

influence  over  speaking  turn  allocation,  etc.)?  What 
personal  and  situational  variables  affect  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  influence  relationship? 

Interactive  approaches  to  leadership  should  be 

of  influence  relationships  versus  leader-like  behavior  to 
the  perception  of  leadership  should  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther research.  With  regard  to  investigations  of  the 
multichannel  communication  of  leadership,  further  research 
should  be  pursued  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  verbal 
and  nonverbal  channels  convey  influence  relationships  and 
leadership.  Each  of  the  following  q 
investigation:  which  channel(s)  do  i 


focus  upon  to  determine  the  nature  o£  the  relationship 
among  group  members?  Within  multichannel  interactions  we 
must  determine  whether  individuals  attend  to  all  incoming 
information.  If  they  focus  on  only  one  subset  of  the 

determines  that  choice?  Finally,  do  all  communication 

present  investigation  obtained  interaction  effects  which 
suggest  that  channel  comparison  studies  must  also  take 


In  summary,  future  lines  of  research  should  con- 
tinue to  investigate  the  relationship  of  influence  to  the 
conception  and  perception  of  leadership  in  small  groups  in 
an  effort  to  build  a more  solid  and  stable  (cross-situa- 
tional) model  of  leadership.  Such  research  by  necessity 
should  focus  on  the  interactional  or  process  aspects  of 
group  interaction,  taking  into  account  the  verbal  and 
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PRE-TEST  SCALE  FOR  PERCEIVED 
NATURALNESS  OF 


INTERACTION 


PRE-TEST  SCALE  FOR  PERCEIVED 
NATURALNESS  OP  INTERACTION 


are  a series  of  statements  about  the  interaction  you 
reflects  the  decreePto  which  you  agree  or  disagree 


The  conversation  was  similar  to  those  people  have  in 


strongly 


strongly 


strongly 


PRE-TEST  SCALES 


FOR  PERCEIVED 


CREDIBILITY, 


INTERPERSONAL  ATTRACTION 


LEADERSHIP 


PRE-TEST  SCALE  FOR  PERCEIVED  ACTOR 
INTERPERSONAL  ATTRACTION 


Please  place  an  "X"  in  the  space  which  best  reflects  the 
degree  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement. 


Strongly 


2 . I couldn ' 


anything  accomplished 


Strongly 

disagree 


4.  He  is  very  sexy  looking. 


Strongly 


Strongly 

disagree 


5.  If  I wanted  to  get  things  done,  I could  probably 

6.  I find  him  very  attractive  physically. 

Strongly  Strongly 


disagree 


r establish 


personal  friendship  with 


Strongly 


Strongly 


Strongly 


problem  solver. 


Strongly 


Strongly 

Strongly 

10.  I have  confidence  ; 

In  his  ability  to  get  the  job  done. 

•SSI1' 

Strongly 

disagree 

Strongly 

ve  a friendly  chat  with  him. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

Strongly 

disagree 

PRE-TEST  SCALE  FOR  PERCEIVED 
ACTOR  LEADERSHIP 


Answer  each  of  the  following  items  in  the  same 


1.  I think  this  person  has  strong  leader-like  character- 

Strongly 
disagree 


Strongly 


2.  I think  this  person  is  likely  to  be  a leader  in  small 
group  situations. 


Strongly 


Strongly 


Strongly 


Concerned  cerned 


APPENDIX  D 


COVARIATE  SCALES 


COVARIATE 


Please  place  a 


Student  l_ 


agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement. 


anything  accomplished 


Strongly 

disagree 


looking. 


Strongly 

disagree 


3.  If  I wanted  to  get  things  done.  I could  probably 
depend  upon  him. 

Strongly  Strongly 

agree  _ disagree 

4.  I find  him  very  attractive  physically. 

Strongly  Strongly 

agree  disagree 


Strongly 


Strongly 


I have  confidence 


s ability  to  get  t 


Strongly 


Strongly 

disagree 


APPENDIX  E 

POST-EXPERIMENTAL  MEASURES 


P- EXPERIMENT AI*  MEASURES 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


look  carefully  at  the  TV  monitor  until  you  are 
sure  that  you  remember  which  student  is  number  1;  which  is 
this  in  mind  as  you  fill  out  the  following  questionnaire. 
If  you  should  begin  to  confuse  the  students,  ask  the  ex- 
perimenter and  he/she  will  show  you  the  pictures  of  the 


■These  instructions  were  modified  to  be  approp- 
riate for  audio-only  and  transcript-only  conditions  of 


ggpragSgSr 


Es.s„  sn 


SI- 


Leadership  rating  for  Student 


leadership 


extremely 


Now,  please  indicate  on  th 
you  are  of  the  leadership 


extremely 


Hr 


Pleasantness  rating 


Student 


at  all  pleasant 

pleasant 


Pleasantness  rating  for  Student  12 


5.  Please  go  back  to  Question  number  1, 
rated  as  showing  the  greatest  amount 


If  two  students  tied  with  equal  ratings  for  amount  of 
rating)"  then  note  which  two  students  these  were. 
Similarly,  if  you  rated  all  three  students  with 
exactly  the  same  leadership  rating,  then  note  that. 


In  the  space  below,  write  in  that  student  (or  those 
students — in  cases  of  a tie)  who  you  rated  as  having 
the  greatest  amount  of  leadership  during  the  interac- 
tion (see  your  responses  to  question  number  1) . 


:'S8S»3.?' 


If  you  answered  yes  to  question  number  6 above,  please 
state  which  student  or  which  students  you  know,  and 
how  you  know  him/them. 


5 about  what  the  experimenter  was 
by  this  study?  If  so,  please  state 


•These  items  were  omitted  for  subjects  receiving 
-only  or  transcript-only  conditions  in  Study  Two. 
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VERBATIM  VERBAL  AND  NONVERBAL  SCRIPTS 
FROM  VIDEOTAPED  INTERACTIONS 
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Alameda  Sr.  High  in  1967,  and  attended  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder  until  graduation  in  1971,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  psychology.  After  having 
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